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| Educational Music Course 


A series of Music Readers rep- 
resenting the ideal course for the gram- 
mar grades. Its aim is to develop in 
the child an intelligent appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, a musical and 
expressive voice, the ability to read 
music at sight, and the power of musical 
interpretation, 


Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, Barre, Nashua, 
Concord, Dover, Boston, Cambridge, New Bed- 
ford, Salem, Hartford, Waterbury, New Britain 
and Pawtucket, among dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout New England, stamp 
this as a series far in the lead for musical 
instruction in the common schools. 


Ginn and Company 
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The Use of Phrases in the 
New-World Speller Series 


In many cases the pupils are directed to use the 
words in phrases. This affords an opportunity to 
review constantly such troublesome phrases as 
‘‘there *‘ their hats,’ “too much,” and others. 
It is invaluable also in bringing together nouns and 
appropriate adjectives, verbs and appropriate ad- 
verbs, prepositions with tkeir objects, etc., still 


leaving to the pupil the task of completing the 
sentence. 


‘“The use of characteristic phrases all through 
the book is a novel and valuable feature. These 
phrases give definition in the natural way, by con- 
text. Psychologically, the test of spelling is the 
way a word is written when the focus of attention is 
on something else—when spelling is in the fringe of 
consciousness. These phrases give opportunity for 
such tests, and, taken in connection withy the 
frequent dictation exercises, reduce spelling to a 
normal function.’"—A. P. Hollis, State Normal School, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
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Examination for School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A publicexamination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts 
of 1904,will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 5and 6, at 9.50 A. M. : 


~ 


For further information communicate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE CONSTRUCTIVELY REMEDIAL. © 


Humane Sympathy Scientifically Applied—Human Science 
Sympathetically Interpreted. 


BOSTON MEETING, JUNE 7—12. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

No politics. 

Cleveland in 1912. 

The enrollment was nearly 1,800. 

Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago is the presi- 
dent for 1912. 

Boston never appeared to better advantage. 

Secretary Alexander Johnson of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was the master of all details. 

There is never a platform. 

It was an inspiration every 
minute, 

There was no weak spot 
in program or arrangement. 

Judge H. H. Baker of 
the Boston juvenile court is 
the man to whom the credit 
is largely due for the com- 
plete and eminently satisfac- 
tory local arrangements. 

It was a delight to attend 
meetings for an entire week 
in which every speaker was 
an expert. 

There was no hotel head- 
quarters, no lobby, and no 
lobbyists. 

The place was selected by 
a special committee, one 
from each state elected. by 
those present from that state, 
and this committee had noth- 
ing to do with the selection 
of a president. 

There were no factions. 

There was no rivalry as to the presidency. 

There were differences of opinions on many 
questions, but every speaker was courteous 
to the limit toward those who differed with 
him. 

A daily bulletin of registration was printed, and 
in pamphlet form. It was official. It gave the 
name, home address, official position, and Bos- 
ton address. This is what the N. E. A. should 
do. It spends a deal of money that better be put 
into enterprise of this kind. 

It was the greatest program ever presented for 
the enlightenment of the ignorant, the improve- 
ment of the defective, and the reforming of de- 


Photo by Marceau. 
JUDGE JULIAN W. MACK, CHICAGO, ° 
President National Conference of Charities jolted. 
and Correction, 1911. 


generates. 

Facts were the stubborn things. 

There was little optimism anywhere with, any- 
body. 

There has been one woman president, Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago, last year. 


EDITORIAL IMPRESSIONS AND GLEANINGS. 

The over socialization of static society is to be 
prevented. 

The emotional phase of reform is rising 
rapidly, and is being diverted from missionary 
zeal to public service. 

Economic leadership, 
which seeks peace for 
prosperity, would eventuate 
in the degradation of civi- 
lization. 

Social reorganization will 
only come through funda- 
mental, vital, economic 
changes. 

It was a great socialistic 
revival meeting with only 
the slightest trace of so- 
cialism. 

There was at times too 
much Trade Unionism to 
suit New England industrial 
leaders. 

The number who believed 
in woman suffrage was 
great. It was cropping out 
frequently. 

Traditions were often 


Charity organizations and 
settlements understand each 
other better because of this meeting. 


There were single taxers here and. there on 
the program. 

There was a sharp difference of opinion as to 
whether settlement workers are liable to be un- 
healthy. 

The charity institution is the head, but the set- 
tlement is the heart. 

The poor employer had few friends in these 
speakers, 

Official charity work must always be institu- 
tional in spirit and method, while the social set- 
tlement must always be personal. When the 
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settlement becomes an institution its usefulness 
ends. 

The warfare against tuberculosis must be in- 
cessant. It is possible to rid the land of it in five 
years if the warfare is intelligently, persistently, 
and vigorously carried on. 

The poor fly had a rest; so did the mosquito 
and the hookworm. They were about the only 
modern enemies of mankind that escaped. 

Conservation of vision received much _ expert 
attention, especially in saving the eyes of new- 
born babes. Most people blind from birth need 
not have been blind had they received proper at- 
tention. 

The school was everywhere regarded as indis- 
pensable in all social and health reforms. 

Joseph Lee and Mrs. J. J. Storrow gave a 
charming demonstration of folk dancing, and it 
was reported that Mr. Lee learned to dance, cer- 
tainly to dance the folk dances, after he was fifty 
years of age. 

All in all, the most uniformly interesting and 
inspiring series of meetings were those devoted 
to “Housing, Health, and Recreation.” 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins was the most charm- 
ing extremist, most fascinating Trades Union 
evangelist, and altogether winsome platform 
speaker of the session. 

Jane Addams was the universal favorite. She 
‘yas On more important programs than anyone 
else. As always, she was temperate, quiet, con- 
vincing. What she is and what she has done is 
the great sounding board behind all that she says. 

Louis D. Brandeis made the great ‘address of 
the week from the standpoint of masterly grasp 
of the struggle between economic degenerating 
influences and the humanizing necessities of social 
service. 

President-Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard went farther than anyone else in his heroic 
demand for the absolute stamping out of prostitu- 
tion and vile contagious diseases, just as we are 
reducing to a mere trace of evil smallpox and 
yellow fever. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine aroused more personal 
enthusiasm and imparted more patriotic zeal than 
any other leader. He-has surely come to be a 
great platform power. 

William H. Allen’s wealth of information and 
directness of expression commanded attention 
and won admiration. 

Florence Kelley had the ear of the audience 
every time, and the heart of every one. Oh, but 
she is a great leader in social regeneration! 

Joseph Lee, president of the National Play- 
ground Association, read the most brilliant paper 
of the meeting, Every paragraph was vital, and 
every sentence throbbed with intense earnestness ; 
but beyond all this it was a charming epigram- 
matic literary rainbow. 

Frederick Howard Wines, the American 
authority-in-chief on criminology, made a notable 
contribution to the crusade against county 
prisons. This address alone would have made 
the meeting memorable. 
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Dr. Richard C. Cabot always has the centre of 
the stage on any program. He went a little farther 
than his audience sometimes, but they will line 
up to him in a year or two. They always do. 

Jacob A. Riis was most welcome in this com- 
pany, upon whom his influence has been potent 
for many years. He is a universal favorite on 
the platform or in the councils. 

Mrs. Belle Lindner Isreals of New York, whose 
studies of the temptations of young women in the 
cities are the greatest contribution yet made to 
the social regeneration of the middle classes, was 
a power in this meeting. 

Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago, 
whose selection for the presidency in 1912 was 
eminently gratifying, was recognized as a leader 
in several lines of activity, and it was appreciated 
that with his important national governmental 
appointment he should have given the entire 
week to these meeting, and was a constant at- 
tendant upon the sessions. 


RURAL LIFE. 


One of the oft recurring topics was rural life, 
—the weakness and wickedness of a persistent 


‘class of country weaklings. 


Contrary to the common interpretation of the 
rural problem, it was emphasized over and over 
again that the best of city life and thought is 
indispensable for the rural uplift. 

The grange, the rural church, and the rural 
school are the three forces that must correct the 
wrongs in country life. 

Over and over again it was said that the rural 
life must be changed by the rural school. 

It was often emphasized that what the country 
needs is a great personality, but it had to be con- 
fessed the local rural jealousies made it well nigh 
impossible for a great personality to be accepted 


‘or tolerated in leadership of any kind in a coun- 


try community. 


A NOTABLE AFTERNOON. 


Craigie House—the Longfellow home—was 
never so greatly enjoyed by any association visit- 
ing Boston. The N. E. A. has had no such op- 
portunity. Only about 800 people were there, 
and they had three hours in the house and 
grounds. Mrs. Thorp, a daughter of Mr. Long- 
fellow, did the honors of the occasion. There 
were folk dances on the rear lawn and refresh- 
ments on the garden lawn. The day was perfect. 
The company was not over large. The dancing 
by young and old was beautiful. Mrs. James J. 
Storrow provided for a launch ride on the 
Charles from the Longfellow park to the foot of 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


SENTENCES HERE AND THERE. 


Get right with men as well as with God. 

We must always see in man a human being. 

There is harm and only harm to come when- 
ever an employer thinks of men and women as 


“only employees,” to be exploited, when a 


native son thinks of anyone as a “foreigner” who 
is intruding, when men of class think of common 
people as in the mass, when a preacher thinks of 
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his congregation as sinners, when a_ teacher 
thinks of pupils as ignorant, 4s mere leafmers. 

A charity institution does not like to go out- 
side its rules and routine, while a settlement has 
no right to have rules or routine. 

It is useless for any individual or phase of so- 
cial work to claim to do anything alone. We 
are members one of another, 

It takes a noble personality to live among, 
study, and confer about abnormal cases all the 
time and be both normal and optimistic. 

Charity work is never ending. 

We may well be shy of this new emphasis on 
efficiency. 

When Mr. Carnegie standardizes all philan- 
thropic and educational work there will be an 
end to personality and power. 

Plain cooking of all kinds should be taught to 
all girls by eleven years of age, regardless of 
their grade in school. The tyranny of the 
“grade” in the public schools is a crime of the 
day. 

Settlements must abound in beauty, and the 
settlement workers in graces and good cheer. 

Faith and hope must always go with charity. 

Abolish the alleys. 

New York and about twenty other American 
cities have no alleys. 

Where there are alleys they must be paved. 

Alleys require better care than boulevards. 

State laws are more effective than local laws 
regarding housing. 

Sanitary and health laws should have state wide 
application. 

Chicago has more overcrowding of rooms 
than any other American city. 

Dancing should be a prominent feature of the 
social life of all churches that would uplift the 
multitude, especially the young. 

Schools should teach dancing, and should be 
the social centre of the community. 

The Mormons are the only people with an ade- 
quate country church, and they are more largely 
represented in Congress than any other people 
in America. 

LAW BREAKERS. 

One of the notable features of the week was 
the series of five meetings, including an evening 
meeting, on “Law Breakers.” The special 
phases of this topic were: “Duties Left Undone,” 
“Abolition of City and County Jails,” “Mental De- 
fects and Delinquency,” “Desertion of Families,” 
“Treatment of Misdemeanants,” and ‘Correlation 
of Parole, Probation Officers, etc.” Each ses- 
sion had a noteworthy program. There was a 
mastery of the present conditions, an intelligent 
view of the immediate pressing needs, and a 
highly sympathetic attitude toward lawbreakers 
who may possibly be reformed. The addresses 
were all worthy the group of specialists on the 
program, but the great papers were by Frederick 
H. Wines of Chicago and Judge Charles A. 
DeCourcy of Boston. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 
This is the latest department added, and it was 
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one of the most of the 


notable 
week. The evening’ session was the best public 
meeting with as many as four addresses that we 
have ever attended in any state or national body. 
The speakers were: Rey. Dr. Washington Glad- 


successes 


den of Columbus, the Very Rev. William J. 
White, D. D., Rev. Dr. Samuel McChord 


Crothers of Cambridge, and Rev. Dr. Frank H. 
Hall, New York city. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AND LABOR. 

The most peppery and fire-brandish of all meet- 
ings was that of “Standards of Living and Labor.” 
Here the Trades Unionists, Single Taxers, Suf- 
fragists, and Near Socialists came near the sur- 
face. The notable speakers were: Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Jane Addams, Miss Josephine Gold- 
mack, A. J. McKelway, Dr. Alice Hamilton of 
Hull House, and Professor Kelly Miller, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DRUNKENNESS. 


The subtle method is always the most power- 
ful in dealing with such a problem as drunken- 
ness. 

Great progress has been made in dealing with 
the drunkard by taking into account every con- 
tributing cause of drunkenness. 

The first temperance legislation in the new 
world was in Mexico and Peru after the Spanish 
conquest. 

A campaign of education against intemper- 
ance has never had a fair trial. 

Some way should be found to eliminate drink- 
ing among college boys. 

Boston Associated Charities has a committee 
of physicians, social workers, and other classes 
of men and women to learn all the details of con- 
ditions that contribute to drunkenness. 

It is difficult to enlist young physicians in a 
crusade against drinking. 

Drunkenness will never be 
tacked until there 
forces. 

The treating habit was vigorously denounced. 

There was a deal of pessimism as to the effect 
of temperance legislation. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Although not a part of the Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction there was a rally of the woman 
suffragists, who filled Jacob Sleeper hall to the 
brim to listen to Jane Addams, Louis D. Brandeis, 
Edward T. Devine, and Mrs. Maude Wood Park. 


successfully at- 
is a reorganization of sociak 


OFFICERS FOR 1912. 


President—Judge Julian W. Mack, Chicago. 

Vice-presidents — Frederick Almy, Buffalo; 
John F. Moors, Boston; Richard C. Gannon, 
Chicago. ‘ 

General secretary—Alexander Johnson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., re-elected. 

Executive committee—Miss S. P. Breckinridge, 
Chicago; H. W. Charles, Topeka, Kas.; Lee K. 
Frankel, New York; James F. Jackson, Cleve- 


( Comtinued on page 707. ) 
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N. E. A. REMINISCENCES. 


BY DR. J. L. PICKARD,’ 
Oldest ex-President, N. E. A. 


My active membership began with the meeting 
‘in Cincinnati in 1858, and has continued un- 
broken until the present day. Zalmon Richards 
of Washington, D. C., presided. The chief busi- 
ness was the adoption of a constitution. Of the 
active members present, memory fails to recall 
-a single survivor. 

It was the second meeting of a national as- 
sociation which has maintained its existence for 
fifty-three years, though four annual meetings 
have no record, two of which were omitted on ac- 
count of the Civil war, and one the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that several at- 
‘tempts to organize an association of a national 
character were made previous to 1857. Personal 
‘attendance upon a meeting in Chicago in 1846, 
-upon two meetings in Philadelphia, in 1850 and 
1853, awakened in me a desire to be present in 
1857, but illness prevented. The American In- 
stitute of Instruction, of semi-national character, 
now in its eighty-third year, had held its meet- 
ings in New England previous to the organiza- 
tion of the N. E. A. That it was never a rival 
organization, but has always shown a motherly 
interest in the child that “has grown up with the 
country,’ was proven by the Boston meeting of 
1910. 

Returning from this digression, recalling the 
-past of the N. E. A. is a pleasant task for one 
who has known the child from its infancy and 
has borne a share in the careful nursing needed 
to save its life, until in maturity her charms and 
cher noble womanhood have won the hearts of 
all who believe in the .education of hand, head, 
_and heart as essential to national stability and 
permanence. For. the first quarter century of 
the life of the association, the question of finan- 
cial support was prominent at every session. 
Membership dues were inadequate. Every year 
found voluntary contributions necessary. The 
election of a treasurer was often determined by 
the ability of the candidate to make successful 
appeals for funds. In no case was it found 
necessary to require a bond for faithful discharge 
of duty. It will never be known how often the 
treasurer himself gave security at his bank. 

In addition to the amount needed for inci- 
dental expenses of each annual meeting, it did 
not seem consonant with the dignity of a na- 
tional association to leave no permanent record 
-of its proceedings for public examination. So an 
annual report of proceedings and addresses was 
published. To meet the expenditure the mem- 
‘bership fee was increased two dollars. Life 
membership of ten dollars was agreed upon. 

To make sure of an accurate report of discus- 
sions for the annual volume, one year a stenog- 
rapher was employed. At the meeting in St. 
Louis, a debt of several hundred dollars was re- 
‘ported. The president at that time, knowing of 


time had come for a new deal. 


the condition of the treasury, gave in no bill for 
expenses incurred in preparing for the meeting. 
Fortunately friends in St. Louis secured the use 
of a train upon the Iron Mountain railroad for 
an excursion. The result of the excursion was 
a fund which just extinguished the debt, but left 
an empty treasury. Debt kept even pace with 
increased receipts from larger attendance until 
the election, in 1883, of T. W. Bicknell as presi- 
dent. He had shown ability as president of the 
American Institute of Instruction, in securing 
large attendance upon their annual meetings. 

Securing a large number of life and annual 
memberships in Wisconsin on condition that the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. should be held 
in Madison, he then obtained from railroads and 
steamers on the Great Lakes very favorable 
rates of transportation and for excursions after 
the meeting. The meeting of 1884 was a bril- 
liant success, and joy welled in the hearts of 
those who had for a quarter century labored un- 
selfishly in the interest of an association, now so 
firmly established in public esteem as to be 
worthy of recognition in its Congressional 
charter. 

It may seem strange to some that the policy of 
exchange of officers every year has obtained, and 
that no president has served a second term. It 
became necessary to adopt the policy when it 
was found that no one could bear the financial 
burden which a_ second term would involve. 
As soon as the association was in funds to meet 
the expense of providing for an annual meeting, 
the cry was raised that the “old guard” was run- 
ning the institution as a close corporation, parcel- 
ing out the offices to suit themselves, and that the 
The policy of 
annual change in the presidency still continues. 
Those subjected to criticism for holding the fort 
till victory perched upon a banner, welcomed 
most heartily the young recruits, who put on 
the armor and have worn it’ successfully along 
the line “blazed” out by the pioneers. 

One by one the veterans have failed to answer 
the annual roll call. Twenty years ago, twelve 
ex-presidents of the association sat together in 
a photographer’s gallery and obtained twelve 
life-sized pictures that each might take to his 
home, a reminder of his associates. Ten of that 
number have ceased from labor and are at rest. 
Richards, Rickoff, Harris, White, Phelps, Han- 
cock, Soldan, Calkins, Sheldon, and Canfield 
will be remembered with gtatitude by men who 
have felt the influence of their wise counsels in 
the early years of their service. 

The record of the second quarter century, now 
near its close, must be given by those who have 
borne the burdens and have won renown in main- 
taining the inheritance received from their 
elders. 

Coming to the annual meeting, there may be 
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many whose plans of five years ago were sud- 
denly crushed by earthquake)and™ fire, but the 
delay will give the view of a much more beautiful 
city, and will warm the heart by a much warmer 
welcome than was possible in 1906. 

Should life and health permit, it is my intention 
to join once more in the deliberations of the 
dear National Education Association. I can 
hardly expect to grasp the hands of many with 
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whom I have made personal acquaintance. It 
will be a/pleasure to’ see thiose who have partici- 
pated in so large a measure in supplying the 
treasury, and from whom merited honor has 
been withheld, now represented in the presidency 
by one whose worth and fitness have been known 
to me for many years. The dawn of 
equality of right is the precursor of a rising. 
sun. 


a a 


AN OAKLAND CAMPAIGN. 


At what age the civic influence of boys and girls 
becomes effective was not settled definitely at the 
bond election in Oakland, California, on May 16, 
but it was clearly demonstrated that youngsters 
in the primary and high school can make an ap- 
peal to the voters that the community acknowl- 
edges to be logical and founded on justice. 

The proposition before the voters of the city of 
Oakland was to authorize a bond proposition 
amounting to approximately $3,000,000. One of 
these propositions was for the enlargement, pur- 
chase, and improvement of sites, playgrounds, and 
school grounds of twenty-four elementary schools 
at a cost of $452,000. Another was for new sites, 
new buildings, playgrounds, and improvements to 
grounds of four grammar schools at a cost of 
$140,000. Another was for new buildings, addi- 
tions, and improvements to grounds of 
fourteen grammar schools at a cost of $1,163,000. 
For the enlargement of school sites and the ad- 
dition of one high school building at a cost of 
$98,000. Another for a new site and for con- 
struction of a building to accommodate the manual 
training and commercial high school at a cost of 
$600,000, and another was for the municipal audi- 
torium site and building to cost $500,000. 

Oakland is not behind even progressive cities 
in the matter of provision for public schools, but 
the additional equipment was demanded on the 
ground that the children of Oakland are entitled 
to the very best facilities possible to be obtained. 

The campaign for the bonds was largely made 
by the school children with comparatively little 
assistance from their elders except in matters of 
advice as to the methods of procedure. 

One of the features of the bond campaign was 
a parade of 4,000 boys representing all of the 
forty-two grammar schools and three high 
schools in the city public school system. This 
procession marched through the principal streets 
of Oakland in the middle of the afternoon before 
the day of the election and attracted a larger 
crowd of spectators than has ever been brought 
together in Alameda County by a political demon- 
stration. 

The crowd that gathered along the route of 
march was compared with that which assembled 
in the same place on the occasion of the visit of 
the President of the United States two years ago. 
The marching cries, the mottoes and devices on 


the banners carried by the school boys illustrated. 
the theory of their campaign. One of these read 
“You build the schoolhouses, we will pay for 
them,” another “We are the citizens of to-morrow; 
give us a chance to do our best work for our 
sity.” 

The result of the election which followed the 
next day was a vote of seven to two in favor of 
the bond issue on all the propositions submitted. 

While there is no intention or desire on the 
part of the school boys and girls of Oakland to 
organize a children’s crusade, the manner in 
which they took care of their bond campaign 
evidences the fact that the civic spirit, pride in the 
place in which they live, consciousness of respon- 
sibility for making the city of their residence the 
best possible has been aroused in Oakland’s 
“Citizens of To-morrow.” 

In the Oakland public schools a special feature 
for several years has been made of instruction im 
all of the grammar grades in those things relat- 
ing to civic improvement and especially what the 
city of Oakland is doing and planning to do along, 
these lines. 

There has evidently been a quick response om 
the part of the children, as the most enthusiastic 
boosters of Oakland to-day are to be found in the 
classroooms and on the playgrounds among the 
school boys and girls of the public schools. 

The auditorium proposition is related to the 
school and playground construction and better- 
ment in the most intimate manner. A special 
appeal was made by the members of the board of 
education on behalf of the municipal auditorium 
on the ground that it would be a most valuable 
adjunct to the educational equipment of the city. 

It is planned to locate the auditorium in the 
park district, the centre of which is Oakland’s. 
magnificent water park covering one hundred and 
sixty acres. Here it will provide an easily ac- 
cessible place of gathering for the ¢itizens of the 
whole community. It is planned to have the 
auditorium building designed so as to provide ac- 
commodations for small assemblies or large as the 
occasion may require up to a limit of fifteen 
thousand. The auditorium will be owned and 
managed by the municipal government distinctly 
as a municipal concern, the chief purpose of which 
is to forward the interests and contribute to the 
wholesome entertainment and instruction of all 
the people of the community. 
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WOMEN IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The Masters’ Assistants’ Club sent the follow- 
ing request to the school board: “The Masters’ 
Assistants’ Club asked that women be appointed 
to the positions of master and sub-master in 
mixed schools, and that a position of rank and 
salary equal to that of sub-master in boys’ 
schools be created for women in girls’ schools. 

Reasons for this request: Equal opportunities 
for women would strengthen the entire service. 
The executive work and responsibility’ in’) bays’ 
schools require men _ sub-masters; an equal 
amount of executive work and responsibility in 
girls’ schools calls for women _ sub-masters. 
Women are competent. The executive work 
now being done by women in various schools of 
the city proves the justice of this claim. Public 
sentiment is with this movement. Women are 
elected superintendents and members of school 
boards. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities have women principals in mixed 
schools. Women are granted certificates of 
qualification for these positions; we believe that 
they should be appointed to such positions. 
MISS ALICE O’NEIL:— 

We ask for opportunity and compensation. 

We ask for recognition of the work now be- 
ing done by women teachers in the elementary 
schools of this city; for opportunity for women to 
demonstrate their ability to fill positions not yet 
open to them in these schools. 

If the executive work and responsibility in 
boys’ schools require men sub-masters, an equal 
amount of executive work and responsibility in 
girls’ schools warrants women sub-masters or 
their equivalent. We claim that the amount of 
administrative work in any school district does 
not depend upon the sex of the pupils, but upon 
the number and distribution of the pupils. 

The school board has established four grades 
or ranks of higher paid assistants in elementary 
schools :-— 


salary, $2,340 yearly. 
Master’s assistant.......... salary, 1,308 yearly. 
First assistant in charge... salary, 1,116 yearly. 


The seventy-nine sub-masters are entirely in 
‘boys’ and mixed schools, one to three in each 
school. It might be natural to suppose that 
these highest-salaried assistants would be placed 
in charge of outside buildings in their various 
-dictricts, but nine only are so assigned, while 
ninety-one women (first assistants in charge and 
first assistants) are in charge of such buildings. 
Fourteen of these buildings contain ten or more 
lasses, boys and girls, grades ranging from I. 
to VIII., while only four buildings of this size are 
in charge of men. The difference in salary be- 
tween the man and the woman in charge of these 
buildings is $1,200 yearly. 

In looking for explanation of the assignment 
of sub-masters to boys’ and mixed schools only, 
three possible reasons suggest themselves: That 


boys are more difficult to teach than girls; that 


they are more difficult to manage; or that there 
is a need of high-salaried assistants in order to 
secure good administration, especially in scat- 
tered district. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion among 
teachers that boys are far easier to instruct than 
girls. In looking for support of the second 
possible reason, we find a nearly unanimous 
opinion that a boy is quite as easy to manage as a 
gitl, and that mixed classes are the least fatiguing 
of ‘all-classes. While it is undoubtedly true that 
there is a greater physical wear and tear from en- 
tire classes of boys, the school board has placed 
itself on record as estimating this increased diffi- 
culty to be worth $4 extra a month (and that only 
after eight years of service), and not $86, which 
is the difference between the salary of a sub- 
master and that of the highest paid woman as- 
sistant. 

We are forced, therefore, to accept the third 
reason, namely, that the school board recognizes 
the need of reliable, highly-paid assistants to se- 
cure good administration. Once more we claim 
that this is not a matter of sex. 

MISS LUCY W. EATON :— 

In making our request for opportunity to 
prove women’s ability to fill positions not yet 
open to them in our elementary schools, we 
realize that we are asking for development in the 
educational system of the city. We are, how- 
ever, simply asking Boston to take its place in 
line with other large cities in this matter. 

Here are statistics concerning women princi- 
pals :— 
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We believe that opening these positions to 
women as well as men will of necessity strengthen 
the service administriatively and professionally. 
A wider range of selection in appointments 
would often be of positive advantage, not only to 
those who must make the appointments, but also 
to the schools to which the appointments are 
made. Honorable competition between men and 
women for these positions would stimulate each 
to make as thorough preparation as possible, to 
the benefit of the entire system. The knowledge 
that there must be this competition for every 
such position, with the added necessity of “mak- 
ing good” after appointment, would arouse both 
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men and women teachers to 
greater professional zeal. 

The possibility of attaining to the position of 
master or sub-master would keep alive in many a 
teacher that enthusiastic courage so helpful 
toward, even necessary for, successful work in 
our profession. At 
the present time, 
there is but slight 
hope of advance- 
ment for the ele- 
mentary teacher, a 
deadening _condi- 
tion in any line 
of activity. All 
business men ap- 
preciate the value 
of the incentive of 
advancement, and 
act upon the 
policy of recogniz- 
ing ability and effi- 
ciency in a_ sub- 
stantial way. Many 
a big business has 
been built up and 
kept to high stand- 
ards by the enthu- 
siastic efforts of 
men who know that 
their work will be 
recognized by in- 
crease of responsi- 
bility and income; 
and no “live” man, 


wider culture and 
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men and women. The second rank is sub-master ; 
maximum salary, ‘$2,340; held by men only. 
The third rank is master’s assistant; maximum 


salary, $1,308; held by women only at present. 
The fourth rank is first assistant, grammar; 
maximum salary, $1,212. The fifth rank is first 
assistant in charge ; 
maximum salary, 
$1,116; held by 
women only. The 
sixth rank is 
teacher of all 
boys’ class; maxi- 
mum salary, $984 ; 
held mostly by 
women. The sev- 
enth rank is ele- 
mentary grade 
teacher; maximum 
salary, $936; held 
mostly by women. 

By granting our 
requests, ninety- 
three more posi- 
tions  (approxi- 
mately) would be 
open to women, 
making 269 possi- 
ble promotions, 
and raising the 
chance of advance- 
ment among the 
grade_ teachers 
from one in ten 


to one six. 
except under great Even then, eighty- 
stress, will place two of these possi- 
himself where this ble promotions 
incentive is denied must be  com- 
him. peted for with 

There ;are. MKS. ELLA F. YOUNG, men. 

present eleven Superintendent Schuols, Chicago, President N. E. A. The rules and 
masterships possible to women and_ six regulations contain nothing to hinder the 
of those are filled by women. There appointments we ask, but precedent and 
are sixty-five masters’ assistants, eleven tradition are the obstacles. We are not un- 
permanent first assistants, grammar (the mindful of cther seeming obstacles in the way of 


position to be abolished, except in. girls’ schools, 
when the present incumbent leaves it); and 
eighty-nine first assistants in charge, making a 
total of 176 possible promotions for the regular 
grade teachers whose number is approximately 
1,700 and ever increasing. Thus we see that 
only about one regular grade teacher in ten has 
a chance of promotion. There is quite a differ- 
ent prospect for the men. Fifty-three master- 
ships for men, seventy-nine sub-masterships, and 
practically no men as regular grade teachers 
give to every sub-master almost a surety of ad- 
vance in the service. The only higher salaries 
possible for an elementary teacher on a salary 
of $936 are: One of $1,116, to which only about 
ninety can attain; one of $1,212, to which only 
eleven can attain; one of $1,308, to which only 
about sixty-five can attain; and one of $3,180, to 
which only eleven can attain. 

The highest rank in elementary schools is 
master; maximum salary, $3,180; held by both 


these appointments, but we believe they are only 
seeming. We believe, further, that public senti- 
ment will approve and support our request. We 
therefore ask: That in making appointments in 
elementary mixed schools, the superintendent be 
authorized to interpret the terms “master” and 
“sub-master” as applying equally to men and 
women. 


@-«-@-e 
In Germany the open-air-recovery school is an 


integral part of the elementary school system of 
the empire. 


Unfortunate and unwise as it is to allow a 
teacher to send children freely to the principal for 
discipline, no class teacher should be expected to 
handle those graver disturbances which occa- 
sionally arise even in these better days. Class- 
rooms are in the hands of teachers, not of 
bruisers, statesmen, or policemen. 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
IN VIRIDEM MEMORIAM. 


BY A. D. SMALL. 


Not at the ebb, but at the still flood tide, 

He glided off into the world unseen; 

The noble life lends back a golden sheen, 
The memory of one dauntless—true and tried. 
Long did his soul in stalwart form abide, 

With intellect like steely rapier keen, 

And sympathies broad as the poles between, 
And facile pen in prose or. verse our pride. 
When shall such peer the peerless poet sing? 

When braver hero the heroic bard? * 

Or freer voice dear Freedom’s speech proclaim? 
Come all, who value manhood, hither bring 

Your ecstasies of praise, like priceless nard, 

Whose odors faintly charge so sweet a name. 

FIGHTING THE FROST. 


The fruit growers on the western slope of Colo- 
rado savéd a $2,500,000 crop this spring by a re- 
markable fight against the ravages of Jack Frost. 
These orchardists number about 1,250 and occupy 
a belt of country about thirty miles long and ten 
miles wide, with Grand Junction for their chief 
shipping point. Many of the growers had learned 
to use smudge pots in the orchards to lay, so to 
speak, a warm blanket of smoke over the trees 
and prevent the descent of the blighting cold. 
But not until this spring, we believe, had those 
tactics been so widely adopted and so _success- 
fully. 

Naturally enough the chamber of commerce 
of Grand Junction took the lead in making the 
arrangements to fight the deadly frost should it 
appear. Appeals were made for volunteers for 
the “frost fight” and some 2,500 men and boys 
agreed to respond to the call at any moment, day 
or night. The railroads, both steam and electric, 
agreed to run special trains through the district to 
carry these extra helpers. Even automobiles 
were tendered, 

Late one afternoon the weather bureau sent a 
warning to the chamber of commerce, and the sec- 
retary of that organization relayed it by telephone 
to the 1,250 growers. The smudge pots were 
lighted and some of the volunteers moved out 
from the towns to help the orchardists. Two 
night later, about 10 o'clock, the crisis came and 
the whole district was instantly the scene of tre- 
mendous excitement. Trolley cars jammed with 
merchants, bankers, doctors, lawyers, artisans, 
and schoolboys went humming through the dis- 
trict, dropping volunteers at every orchard. 
Witriv an _ every point was covered. 

In the rooms of the chamber of commerce ex- 
pert orchardists remained day and night to advise 
the fruit growers just how hot to ‘keep the 
smudge pots. There were, on an average, 4,000 
telephone calls a night. Thanks to the telephone, 
the resources of the community, both physical and 
scientific, were easily available for those who 
needed help. For an entire week the battle kept 
up, the helpers relieving each other in twelve-hour 
shifts. At the end of that period the cold wave 
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passed and the fruit growers threw their caps in 
the air. The crop was saved! 

It was the crop on over a million trees from 
9,000. acres. Thanks to the smudge pots, the 
meteorological conditions on that western slope 
were completely and successfully defied. Some 
things were learned in the fight which had not 
been .wholly.understood before—problems of 
temperature and smudge—and the next frost 
fight, say the growers, will be easier. 

A striking victory for modern agricultural 
science and co-operative effort—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

ROBIN ADAIR.* 
BY DR, FRANCES RUTH ROBINSON. 

The very oddest boy I know 

Is Robin Adair, with his head of tow, 

And his big bright eyes where the questions grow. 

For this very same boy is asking “Why?” 

From the time that Morning paints the sky 

Till the sleepless stars come out on high. 


Why is oatmeal healthy and candy good? 
Is it always naughty to do as you would? 
And would you be an angel if you could? 


Why does the sun sleep back of the trees 
At home when in summer he takes his ease 
All night in the rocking bed of the seas? 


Why is it bad for boys to fight, 
And for soldier men so brave and right? 
Why do I love you best at night? 


Why do the oaks and elms stand tall, 
And the apple trees do the work for all, 
With their gnarled old branches ready to fall? 


Why does a great strong gentleman ride 
In a carriage, handsome, and soft, and wide, 
And a tired old woman walk by its side? 


Ah! Robin, I’ neither laugh nor cry, 
But I'll teach you a secret deep and high,— 
The grown-up children keep asking “Why?” 


And the answers are somewhere, safe and fair, 
Beyond the stars and the starlit air, 
For men and women and Robin Adair. 
~eCopyrighted. 
WHY WAR INSTEAD OF ARBITRATION ? 
BY ARTHUR EDWARD STILLWELL. 


- If people living on opposite sides of the street 
do not have to fight or prepare for siege, if people 
in adjoining cities can live at peace, if adjoining 
counties or states do not have to have standing. 
armies, if Canada and the United States have 
managed to exist for a hundred years without 
forts or warships to guard their borders, the na- 
tions of the earth can live in peace, and armies and 
navies are no longer needed. 

International law can settle all disputes just as. 
a nation’s laws settle all disputes within the na- 
tion. 

An agreement similar to the Suez Canal com- 
pact can be extended over all the world. - If no 
forts are needed to protect the Suez Canal, why 
are they needed to protect any part of the world? 
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ARITHMETIC OF GOOD ROADS. 
[Editorial.] 


Superintendent James A. Barr of Stockton 
gave the best demonstration we have ever known 
of the practical value of up-to-dateness in the 
application of a regular school subject in en- 
lightening the public upon a special subject. 

Two years ago there was a proposition to sell 
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In San Joaquin county there are thirteen rural de- 
livery routes. If each route covers an average of 
twenty-five miles, how many miles will the mail car- 
riers travel in a day.in delivering the mail to the farms 
and towns of the county? 

In San Joaquin county are twelve road districts. The 
following shows the number of miles of county roads In 
each district :— 

Bellota Road District................ 51 miles 
Castoria Road Districet..........0... 102 miles 


GREEK STADIUM, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


bonds to the amount of $1,800,000 for the making 
of the best of county highways. It was not an 
easy matter to bring a county to vote $2,000,000 
bonds. It required a great campaign, into which 
Mr. Barr entered most heartily, and he is the 
best promoter I have ever known, His most effi- 
cient service was through the schools, where he 
did nothing but furnish every school and every 
pupil in the upper grades with a four-leaf 
“Arithmetic of Good Roads.” 

We give samples of the examples which every 
child in the county had to take home. Not alone 
did the children do this work, but everybody 
wanted a copy, and the men and women, as well 
as the children, got every answer. The men car- 
ried copies around in their pockets with the 
answers, and they talked them over on all occa- 
sions. 


In the year 1900 there were 1,906 farmers in San 
Joaquin county. Wight years later, in 1908, there were 
5,000 farmers in the county. How many more farmers 
used the roads in 1908 than used them in 1900? 


Calaveras Road District............. 95 miles 
Dent Road 175 miles 
Elliott, Road District................ 177 miles 
Elkhorn District.............. 102 miles 
Farmington Road District........... 38 miles 
Liberty Road District............... 55 miles 
Linden. Road 55 miles 
O’Neill Road District... ... 69 miles 


How many miles of roads in San Joaquin county? 

The estimated cost of concrete culverts and of con- 
crete and steel bridges for the proposed road improve- 
ment is $235,625, while the estimated cost for labor and 
material is $1,654,375. What is the total amount of the 
bond issue for building roads in San Joaquin county? 

If the road bonds are sold at a premium of $200,000, 
how many more miles of stone roads can be built at an 
average cost per mile of $7,940? 

The estimated annual cost of moving the farm prod- 
ucts of San Joaquin ¢ounty to warket with the roads in 
their present condition is $850,000. If, with stone high- 
ways, this annual cost can be reduced to $550,000, how 
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much will be saved to the farmers of the county during 
the life of the bonds (forty years)? 

A careful road census taken in October, 1908, showed 
that an average of 2,285 vehicles of all kinds entered 
Stockton daily. If the roads were in good condition 
throughout the year, how many vehicles would enter 
Stockton in one year taning the road census as the 
daily average? 

The bond issue for building bridges, culverts, and 
stone roads in San Joaquin county amounts to $1,890,- 
000. The estimated premium to be received for the 
sale of the bond is $200,000. If the bonds carry, how 
much money will be spent in road improvement? 

The estimated population of San Joaquin county is 
55.000. If bonds for road improvement amounting to 
$1,890,000 are voted, what will be the average invest- 
ment per capita of the total population? 

For the year 1908-’090 the railroads in San Joaquin 
county are assessed for $4,442,641. What will good 
roads cost the railroads for 1908-’09, the estimated road 
bord tax being 3 1-5 cents on each one hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation? 

If eighty per cent. of the proposed bond issue of 
1.890.000 is paid to the various forms of labor used 
in copstructing the roads, how many dollars will be pald 
for 

The assessed valuation of all property in San Joaquin 
county outside of the cities of Stockton and Lodi for the 
1908-"09 amounted to $26,860,817. The county road 
tax on all property outside of cities is forty cents on 
each one hundred dollars of valuation. How much 
money will be raised during the year 1908-09 from the 
county road tax? ‘ 

The road census shewed that an average of 127 au- 
temobiles used the roads entering Stockton each day, 
while an average of 985 farm wagons used the roads 
daily. Whit per cent. of the total average number of 
venicles of all kinds emtering Stockton daily (2,285) was 
wromcbiles? What per cent. was farm wagons? 
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KILL FLIES AND SAVE LIVES. 


A cheap and reliable fly poison, which is not 
dangerous to human life, is bichromate of potash 
in solution. Dissolve one dram, which may be 
bought at any drug store, in two ounces of 
water, add a little sugar and place about the 
house in shallow dishes. 

To clear rooms of flies use carbolic acid, heat- 
ing a shovel and pouring on it twenty drops of 
the poison. The vapor will kill the flies. An- 
other method: Burn pyrethrum powder in the 
room. The flies will fall to the floor stupefied 
and may be swept up and burned. The powder 
should be moistened and moulded into cones, and, 
after drying, each cone should be placed upon a 
dish and lighted at the top. It will burn slowly 
and the odor is not disagreeable-——American 
Civic Association. 
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Did you know that the “grape” was the bunch 
and each individual of the bunch (grape) was a 
berry? 
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GENERAL SCIENCE —ITS SCOPE. 


BY PERCY E. ROWELL, 
Gardena, California. 


The purpose of a course in general science is 
to serve as an introduction to all the sciences. 
By this I do not mean that it should teach the 
elements of all the sciences, for the elements of 
even one science can be mastered, only with 
difficulty, in a single year. Since science, in any 
of its orthodox divisions, seems to frighten the 
incoming pupil, general science should serve as 
a social introduction, making the study of the 
main branches of science interesting, freed from 
embarrassment and even fear, and having a live 
human interest. The difference between ele- 
mentary science and introductory science is very 
great. All of the high school science is ele- 
mentary ;- general science should be introductory, 
and should be given in the freshman year. 

While general science must necessarily be 
general in its nature and not specialized, it must 
not be indefinite nor indeterminate. The teacher 
must have some plan for the year’s work, 
whether it is called a course of study or an out- 
line. If the teacher has a broad preparation in 
science he can prepare his own outline ; otherwise 
there is a great danger that he will teach what 
he knows the most about. The temptation to 
shine cannot be resisted, and the course becomes 
highly specialized physical, chemical, astronomi- 
cal, or some biological science, according to the 
preparation of the teacher. At the beginning of 
the year the teacher must plan out, or supply 
himself with some definite outline. This may be 
modified in detail, and the greatest good will 
come from a flexible course. Teachers would do 
well to form corresponding societies for the in- 
terchange of ideas, but there must be a definite 
outline as a basis for the work. 

The subject matter may be approached from 
several standpoints. The best way to arouse in- 
terest is by appealing to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. This may be a selfish view, but educa- 
tion is distinctly a growth of the self. Education 
is individualistic. The needs of the individual, 
which interest him the most, are food, heat, and 
air. Starting from these, with an ever-widening 
horizon, all of the sciences, in an introductory 
manner at least, may be taken up and an interest 
aroused in them which will be lasting because 
vital. 

When the outline is prepared there must be 
many references to a large number of texts on 
the various subjects. By texts I do not mean 
reference books. The latter are for more ad- 
vanced pupils. Thus the outline should be a 
guide for the proper study of carefully selected 
texts. The advantages are many: The pupils 
realize that there can be several ways of saying 


Proper appreciation of health will delay its depreciation. 
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the same thing ; the awe imbued by a single text is 
lost; the student ceases to read words, but ac- 
quires the ability to absorb an idea from a para- 
graph, or a page—the beginning of the proper 
use of books; there are discussions in regard to 
the best way of expressing an idea; the texts 
themselves have been worked over and the spe- 
cial information put into a shape which is more 
adaptable to the immature mind than is the in- 
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less applications which can be made of that 
knowledge, and which explain the manifold ex- 
pressions of Nature. A course in general sci- 
ence should reach a pupil in, at least, one sci- 
ence, and stimulate his ambition to learn more 
about that one. If this be so, we must hold two 
ideas in the presentation of such a course—to 


overcome narrowness, and to stimulate ambi- 
tion. 


A CALIFORNIA 


formation contained in reference books. Thus 
reference to texts becomes broadening, awaken- 
ing, and stimulating. 

The value of a general science course is two- 
fold: Knowing a little about a great many sci- 
ences enables the pupil to obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of each science, and a day’s lesson in some one of 
the elementary sciences ceases to be a blind 
alley, or a path, which must be followed with 
complete faith that the teacher knows where it 
will lead; or what is far worse, the pupil may 
lose all interest and perform the work merely 
mechanically, if he does not appreciate the goal 
of the course. He can see the inter-relations be- 
tween all sciences, and can reason from many 
points of view. 

The other value lies in awakening the mind to 
the vast possibilities not only of scientific knowl- 
edge, but also to the realization of the count- 


MISSION. 


To sum up: The course in general science, to 
be successful, must be guided by a definite out- 
line, with variable details, referring to many 
well-chosen texts. It should serve as an intro- 
duction to all of the sciences and stimulate sci- 
entific ambition, overcoming dread and narrow- 
ness, by appealing to the pupil through his 
aroused, vital interest. General science must be 
taught constructively, constantly building upon 
the factors which enter the pupils’ daily life.— 
The Western Journal of Education. 

California makes compulsory education mean 
the entire time when schools are in session. This 
is the only reasonable proposition. 


Superintendents have tenure of office in five 
Massachusetts cities: Everett, Newburyport, 
The list 


Pittsfield, Swampscott, and Waltham. 
is not large, but it is an honor roll. 
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ANOTHER DISPLAY OF EDUCATIONAL GOOD WILL. 


This time it is New York that has shown us a 
pleasant exhibition of school and civic spirit. It 
flavored all the metropolitan newspaper accounts 
of a dedication. On June 8, the educational and 
municipal authorities united to celebrate the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the new Washington 
Irving high school building. The property 
owners along the entire street decorated their 
places with flags and bunting. The National 
Arts Club opened its galleries for the reception 
of the board of education’s guests. The com- 
missioner of police put himself and an army of 
men under command of the school-girl marshals. 
The street cleaning department swept the pave- 
ments as clean as a Dutch kitchen. The ambu- 
lance board stationed hospital surgeons in white 
uniforms along the line of march and at the site, 
to lend assistance in case any girl fainted in the 
crush or was overcome by the heat. Barnard 
College, Teachers College, Pratt Institute, all 
the twenty high and training schools each sent 
four of their handsomest young women to join in 
the academic procession bearing congratulations 
to their sister school. Bands of schoolboy musi- 
cians marched in the parade, furnishing its music. 
Prominent members of the city government filled 
the grandstand and cheered the marchers. The 
laborers on the building decorated the steel 
girders with flags, one dare-devil rigger climbing 
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to the tip of the derrick, rising above the sev- 
enth story, to top the whole with Old Glory. 
Although the teachers turned over to the Wash- 
ington Irving girls the management of the cere- 
monies, they insisted upon being of it. In their 
white dresse$ with school colors drapped across 
their breasts they marched by fours with the girls 
the entire length of the avenue, joining in the 
singing and cheering. 

The six divisions of the school from their scat- 
tered buildings gathered at Gramercy park. 
Three girl marshals headed the line. Then came 
the standard bearers—the “auroral-haired daugh- 
ters of good fortune’’—in plain English the red- 
headed girls of the school, who call themselves 


the good-luck mascots of the building campaign. 


You may be sure they wore no hats, no interfer- 
ence with the radiation of benevolent vibrations. 
Ten girls carried on green cushions the trowels for 
the ceremony. Five thousand girls, present and 
former students of the school, all in white, and 
all bare-headed, commanded by a hundred girl 
marshals, tramped to the music of the bands. 
One division, “The School Colors,” discharged 
into the air at intervals volleys of green and 
white serpentine. One division of “Little Sis- 
ters” paraded toddling girls of six years, candi- 
dates for the Washington Irving class of 1920. 
The division of “Joyful Noise” jingled five hun- 
dred bells. The “Freshwomen,” youngest girls 
in the school, waved green boughs brought in 
that morning from the woods by a patriotic park 
commisssioner. 

When the host reached the site of the building, 
the marshals massed their divisions at the inter- 
section of the streets and drew the ranks to- 
gether till there was an acre that seemed to the 
visitors on the grandstand to be paved with young 
faces. 

Commissioner P. F. McGowan, the school’s 
godfather, made the newspaper reporters admit 
that there was never so much concentrated loveli- 
ness seen at one time in New York since Peter 
Stuyvesant bought the island. Frank Wilsey, 
chairman of the building committee, laid the 
stone, requiring each member of the board to stir 
the mortar with a silver trowel. After he tapped 
three times upon the granite and shouted: “I 
declare this stone well and truly laid, and dedi- 
cate this building as the gift of New York to her 
young daughters,” Louise Henry, the cheer- 
mistress, ran up a step-ladder at the centre of 
the crowd and led the shouting. It was a so- 
prano noise. It is doubtful whether old New 
York ever heard a tumult just like it. The 
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crowd jumped up and down, waved arms, flags, 
and green boughs; bands blew horns and 
pounded drums; the workmen bellowed, but 
were drowned in the volume of feminine acclaim, 
Car motormen jangled their gongs, every noise- 
maker within a dozen blocks joined in the din for 
a victory after a seven-years’ war against poli- 
tics, inertia, financial stringency, and hard luck 
won by school girls fighting for a home. 

Not the least pleasant feature of the event, as 
the Tribune remarked, was ‘the congtatulations 
of those members of the board who had in the 
past held divergent views as to the plans for the 
building and the school. 


JUDGE LINDSEY DEFENDS DENVER. 


There are times when the judge of the juvenile 
court of Denver, gracious and patient as he is 
by nature, waxes indignant over misrepresenta- 
tions of the Colorado situation. 

And his indignation is at present the most 
righteous of emotions. 

He believes that the women of Colorado “have 
been outrageously slandered” by some Eastern 
journals in their publication of articles that, be- 
cause these women have the right to vote, they 
necessarily neglect their homes, and that conse- 
quently Denver has many more child criminals 
than other cities where woman suffrage is not 
yet in vogue. 

That such assertions have been made, and in- 
ferences drawn by those who wish by any means 
to discredit the ballot for women, is too well 
known to require more than statement. 

That it is possible, under the stress of such 
attempts, to misreport and even distort facts re- 
quires no argument. It is much too frequently 
done in all campaigns wherein the thought of 
winning at any hazard is predominant. 

It is not always possible for eyen estimable 
people to hold the scales justly when they are 
weighing facts that are influentially opposed to 
the theories which have secured their approval 
and won their choice. 

It is against such unfair treatment of facts that 
Judge Lindsey protests, as he well may. 

These are the facts as he states them, 
relative to child crime: “Out of a school popula- 
tion of over 50,000 children there were com- 
plaints against only 608 children in the entire 
city of Denver during 1910 that were considered 
serious enough to even justify the filing of a 
formal petition for their correction. The great 
majority of their offences are of a rather trivial 
character. Out of the entire number only forty- 
nine were complained against a second time. 

“The police officers of Denver and others who 
know what they are talking about, would, I am 
sure, cheerfully testify that the criminal condi- 
tions among youth that formerly existed in 
Denver had not only greatly decreased, but with 
a very few exceptions the, serious cases that we 
formerly had to cope with, through exceptionally 
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bad gangs that congregated in Denver, have al- 
most entirely passed away.” 

Such definite statements. as these, from a 
man who would not belittle the fact to win any 
laurels for his systém of jurisprudence, ought to 
go far te correct and nullify the misleading state- 
ments that have been given the freedom of the 
street in many localities, and to beget faith in the 
betterment of conditions among the youth of a 
great western city that has been something of a 


pioneer in a judicious dealing with juvenile mis- 
demeanors, 


a 


RETIREMENT OF MR. ZELLER. 

Hon. J. W. Zeller retires from the commis- 
sionership of education in Ohio with many 
achievements credited to his administration. He 
has seen $300,000 appropriated for two inde- 
pendent state normal school plants. The cam- 
paign for these schools, which was begun by L, 
D. Bonebrake and vigorously promoted by E. A. 
Jones, has triumphed under Mr. Zeller. Not 
who eleven 
years ago made the first aggressive movement 
for these normal schools. At that time he had 
little sympathy and much antagonism, but from 
that day to this he has kept in the game, and it is 
one of the noble rewards of faithful champion- 
ship that the ‘last hours of this term of office 
should have seen this adequate appropriation by 
the legislature. Mr. Zeller has set a fast pace 
for efficiency for his successor. 

STREET PLAY ZONES. 


The next important feature of child welfare is 
the establishment of street zones in which chil- 
dren may play, and in which there will be neither 
heavy teaming nor motor vehicles. 

Already Chicago has two miles of such streets 
set apart for the children. 

Chicago is the best provided city with play- 
grounds of any city in the country, and yet in 
ward 17 there are 13,000 children with only one 
very small park and a small playground. 

Children must play in the streets for the most 
part, and there should be some streets in which 
they can play. safely. 

Remember that Chicago has spent more money 
on playgrounds than any other city, and is the 
best provided with playgrounds, and yet there 
are 400,000 children with no playground within 
reasonable distance. 

The city has 600,000 children, and twenty-seven 
miles of lake shore with limitless possibilities, and 
only four bathing beaches in the twenty-seven 
miles for the 600,000 children, and these four are 
largely monopolized by adults. 

In New York city in one month in 1910 there 
were 350 boys arrested for playing in the streets, 
and these children had no other place to play. 

On the streets of New York city there were 
sixty-seven children killed in ten months. Auto- 
mobiles killed twenty-nine; street cars, twenty; 
and wagons, eighteen. 

In addition to the sixty-seven who were killed 
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there were 196 seriously injured. Of these, 149 
were injured by automobiles, thirty by wagons, 
and seventeen by cars. 


HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Of all the many activities of this temarkable 
day the latest is that of the National Housing 
Association, which held its first national confer- 
ence in New York, United Charities building, on 
June 3, 5, 6, just prior to the great Boston meet- 
ing of Charities and Correction. 

Lawrence Veiller, New York, is the secretary, 
organizer, and inspiration of this new move- 
ment. The new order of reform was never better 
illustrated than in this convention, where, instead 
of making daily inspection of the bad conditions 
of the things to be avoided, they went out each 
morning and studied the right things, such as 
the new law tenements, latest model tenements, 
how the dark rooms in old houses have been im- 
proved, method of installing substitutes for 
privy vaults, etc. The papers were all facing the 
front, were all focused upon projected efficiency 
under such headings as, What Can Be Done with 
Garbage and with Rubbish; How Alleys and Back 
Yards Can Be Cleaned up; Paving Back Alleys, 
etc. 


INTERNATIONAL Y. M, C. A. 


The Journal of Education has often called at- 
tention to the remarkable educational provisions 
and achievements of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but we have never 
been quite so much impressed with this as since 
reading the last annual report, entitled “Informa- 
tion and Suggestions,” a booklet of fifty pages, 
fully illustrated. If one is interested in this 
noble work, he can have a copy of this valuable 
booklet by sending address and two cents for 
postage to Robert T. Hill, secretary, 124 East 
28th street, New York. 


THE NEW EXHIBITS. 


The first exhibits of municipal conditions were 
all based on the principle to show what not to do, 
to show what was that should not be, but the 
present mode is to show what to do, what can be 
done, what is possible by way of replacing the 
old. Instead of being content with an exhibit of 
ruins, they present architects’ plans with beauti- 
ful elevations. Instead of stage thunder and 
lightning there are rainbows spanning the halls. 


NOT SPORTSMANLIKE. 


“Tt is not sportsmanlike to be mean to stu- 
dents” is one of the numerous sayings of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young. There had been a warfare 
on the Greek letter high school fraternities. In 
one high school twenty-six seniors had been ex- 
pelled on the eve of graduation. Mrs. Young 
took a hand in the matter, and they will graduate. 
She said: “After all, they are only kids. They 
think they are fighting for a principle, and it is 
not sportsmanlike to be mean to them.” 
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REFORMING FIREWORKS. 


Pennsylvania has just enacted two laws pro- 
hibiting the use of dynamite and picric acid in the 
manufacture of fireworks, cartridges, and toy 
pistol caps. The laws forbid the sale and use of 
firecrackers more than six inches long. The 
maximum penalties for violations by manufac- 
turers are $500 or six months’ imprisonment ; for 
person discharging firecrackers of forbidden 
length, $25 fine or ten days in jail. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE PROFESSORS ? 


Is there no college with a body of scandal-less 
professors? We recall no great university that 
has not had some notorious professor,—Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Columbia, and the rest, 
—and now it is Yale which has a professor whose 
wife is given a divorce and $100,000 of the pro- 
fessor’s money. Talk about college boys! It 
looks as though college men need a class in the 
Ten Commandments. 


LICKLEY’S PLAN. 


Ernest J. Lickley of the Los Angeles school 
department, who has had much to do with giving 
that city a national reputation in child reclama- 
tion, is proposing to ask the United States gov- 
ernment to have a special department for the 
solving of social problems and human betterment 
through the study of children. We wish him 
all success in this noble effort. 


a 


> 


The proceeds of the farms of the United 
States in the last ten years have been more than 
$80,000,000,000. The sum is $10,000,000,000 
more than all the wealth of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.. It is more than twice the value of all 
Russia owns, four times the total wealth of 
Austria-Hungary, and over fifteen times that of 
Holland or Spain. 


The election of Alice Stone Blackwell as the 
successor of Julia Ward Howe as president of the 
Suffrage Association was the only fitting action, 
as she is pre-eminently the leader of that move- 
ment in this country. 


In one class in Chicago out of thirty-eight pu- 
pils twenty-six go to work for wages. Many of 
them work more hours than they are in school. 
One boy is in school five hours, and works ten 
hours. 


There is no possible chance to question that 
men think men are better teachers than women 
are. 


This year ought to put all fireworks manufac- 
tories out of commission. 


Tolstoy is the correct spelling. 
A. I. L, Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


DIRECT ELECTIONS. 


per cent larger than last year. The crop is above 


The United States Senate has at last overcome * the average in promise, and, taking acreage and 


its repugnance to the idea of the choice of 
Senators by the direct vote of the people, and has 
adopted by more than the required two-thirds 
vote the resolution to submit to the states a con- 
stitutional amendment effecting that change. 
This action by the Senate points to a remarkable 
change of sentiment. In Congress after Con- 
gress the House has passed a resolution of this 
sort, only to see it lie unheeded in the Senate 
committee. Meanwhile in several states a close 
approach has been made to the desired change 
through the action of primaries conveying in- 
structions which legislatures have not thought it 
prudent to disregard. 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 

This action by the Senate, however, significant 
and revolutionary though it is, by no means en- 
sures the adoption of the resolution by this Con- 
gress. The House, to be sure, had already 
passed the resolution; but the Senate, by a vote 
so close that it required the casting vote of the 
vice-president to carry it, adopted an amendment 
striking out the provision under which the con- 
trol of senatorial elections was transferred from 
Congress to the several legislatures. This is not 
a matter of great practical consequence, for, 
under the existing order of things, there never 
has been an occasion for the interference of Con- 
gress in Senatorial elections, but the principle at 
issue involves the old question of “state rights,” 
and upon that the House is extremely resolute; 
so that, unless the Senate concedes the point in 
the committee of conference, the resolution wi! 
probably go over. 


THE DO-LITTLE SENATE. 

Leading Senators predict that the session of 
Congress will end by the middle or last of July; 
but it is difficult to see how the prediction can be 
realized unless the Senate quickens its pace very 
materially. The House has passed the reci- 
procity bill, the farmers’ free-list bill, and bills re- 
lating to publicity of campaign contributions, 
the reapportionment of representation, the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico, and the direct 
election of Senators; but the Senate meanwhile 
has been holding only two of three short sessions 
a week, and the vote on the direct elections bill 
is its only record of action to date. The 
Canadian reciprocity bill has at last been re- 
ported out by the Senate committee, but without 
recommendation and with the Root amendment 
incorporated, which adds a new feature of con- 
tention. It is quite possible that the Senate may 
reverse the action of its committee upon this 
amendment, and if so, a good dead of time will 
be saved. 


A BUMPER WHEAT CROP. 

The June reports and estimates of the depart- 
ment of agriculture point to a bumper wheat 
crop—the largest ever recorded. The acreage of 
spring wheat is larger than ever before, and nine 


condition together, the prospect is for a yield of 


nearly twenty-three per cent. more than last 
year. The condition of winter wheat is less 
favorable, but the acreage is larger, and it is esti- 
mated that the yield will be from three to four per 
cent. heavier than last year. The total yield of 
both spring and winter wheat is estimated at 
764,000,000 bushels, an increase of nearly 69,000,- 
000 bushels over last year. 


“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” 

What its enemies criticize as “dollar diplo- 
macy” in the relations of the United States to the 
lesser American republics comes up prominently 
in two treaties which the department of state has 
negotiated and submitted to the Senate. These 
treaties are with Honduras and Nicaragua; and 
in each case they look to the financing of loans 
by American bankers, with the customs revenues 
of the governments concerned pledged assecurity, 
and the United States standing behind the 
transaction to ensure fair play for claimants and 
holders of concessions. It is urged in behalf of 
these arrangements that they ‘end to promote the 
general peace and stability ; but a good many con- 
servative folk, mindful of the revolutionary and 
irresponsible character of Latin-American gov- 
ernments, look askance at them and regard them 
as certain to lead to entangling and hazardous 
complications. 


CHINA AND MEXICO. 

Among other complications and embarrass- 
ments, the provisional government of Mexico has 
to face a claim for $6,000,000 indemnity put for- 
ward by the Chinese government as compensa- 
tion for the ruthless destruction of Chinese 
property and massacre of Chinese residents at 
Torreon, when that. city was evacuated by 
federal troops. Nearly 100 Chinese stores and 
houses were wrecked, and more than 300 Chinese 
residents were pitilessly massacred on this occa- 
sion, Official reports disclose the perpetration of 
frightful atrocities. It is a new thing for the 
Chinese government, to assert itself in this man- 
ner against a western nation; but it has not only 
pressed its claim for indemnity, but has 
despatched a cruiser to Mexican ports, convey- 
ing officials designated to make further investiga- 
tions. 

THE MOROCCAN STORM CENTRE. 

As was anticipated when the French relief ex- 
pedition set out for Fez, Morocco is becoming 
again a storm centre of European politics; and it 
is probable that the settlements obtained with so 
much trouble at the Algeciras conference may all 
be upset. Intense bitterness is felt in France be- 
cause of the sudden military activity of Spain. 
In professed retaliation for the killing of Spanish 
subjects by the rebellious tribesmen, Spain has 
sent troops to occupy El-Araish, Alc azar, and 
Tetuan, and. to otherwise extend its zone of in- 


(Continued on page 716.) 
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SCHOOL YARD PLAYGROUND. 


Pasadena, that is always doing ekceptional | : 


things educationally, has a notable equipment for 
play purposes in each of the sixteen elementary 
school grounds. The yards are usually two and 
a half acres, which allows ample room for appara- 
tus. In each yard there are several of each piece 
of apparatus, and they are well scattered about the 
yard so as to prevent congestion on the one hand 
and to allow children of the same _ taste and 
comradeship to play together. The girls and 
boys have separate portions of the yard. There 
are swings, teeters, parallel bars, ladders, over- 
head ladders, parallel bars on the incline, ete. 
Every school has a tennis court. 


MILK AS A FOOD. 

Milk is the best single article for daily use in 
the diet. It contains all the food elements 
necessary in a complete diet for babies, children, 
or adults, and in forms especially well adapted to 
serve as food for all. 

Until the school age, milk may well be the main 
part of the diet. Give children milk, which is 
good for them, instead of coffee and tea, which 
destroy their appetites, make them nervous, and 
do: not nourish them. If a child refuses plain 
milk, serve the milk combined with bread or 
cereal, or as milk soups, custards, etc. 

The school child should get at least two glasses 
of milk a day. 

The importance and cheapness of milk as a 
food has been overlooked. 

Families would be better nourished if a part of 
the money which they now spend for meat were 
used to buy milk. 

Milk is a safe and reliable food, as well as a 
cheap and economical one. 

All milk must be kept clean in the home. 
Dirty milk causes sickness and death. 

If you are in doubt as to the cleanliness of 
your milk, boil it and then keep it cold. 

Keep milk bottles and milk pails covered while 
they contain milk. Wash off top of milk bottle 
before taking off the paper cap. 

Use milk bottles and milk pails for milk and for 
no other purpose than to hold milk. If loose 
milk is bought by the quart, wash the pail and 
scald it before sending the pail to the store. 
When sending for milk keep the cover on the pail. 
Keep*the clean pail upside down when not in 
use. When the pail contains milk, keep the cover 
on to keep out dust, dirt, and flies. 

Wash milk bottles thoroughly before returning 
them to the milk man. 

Keep milk covered so the “typhoid fly” cannot 
bath in it. 

Do not drink milk directly from the bottle or 
from the pail. 

Do not pour milk back into the bottle. Try to 
take out of the bottle only what may be needed 
for each meal. Cover unused milk and put back 
on the ice. 

Keep the milk as cold as possible. Keep tt on 
the ice if possible. Keep milk covered in the ice- 
box. Keep the ice-box clean. 
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If you have no ice, wrap a cloth wrung out of 
cold water around the bottles or pail, and wet the 
cloth severa! times a day. 

Clean milk, kept cold, should not sour in 
twenty-four hours. Keep it cold. 

Be sure to buy a clean milk, from a clean milk- 
man, and then be careful to keep the milk clean in 
the home. 

Bottled milk is cleaner than loose milk, so buy 
bottled milk if possible. If loose milk is used, 
buy it only at clean stores, where the milk is kept 
covered and cold by thorough icing. 

Pasteurized milk must be kept clean and cold, 
just like the best bottled milk. 

Certified milk is the cleanest and safest milk, 
but it, too, must be kept cold at the store and in 
the home. 

One quart of milk is about equal in food value 
to any of the following: Three-quarters of a 
pound of lean round of beef, eight eggs, tw: 
pounds of potatoes, six pounds of spinach, seven 
pounds. of lettuce, four pounds of cabbage, two 
pounds of salt codfish, three pounds of fresh ced- 
fish, two pounds of chicken, four pounds of beets, 
five pounds of turnips, one-sixth of a pound of 
butter, one-third of a pound of wheat flour, one- 
third of a pound of cheese. 

Compare your own prices for the above arti- 
cles, think of the time needed to prepare them for 
the table, the amount of gas or coal required, the 
amount of waste, and then you will realize how 
cheap and good a food clean milk really is. 

Milk is the most necessary food for children; 
is a cheap food; is an economical food; when 
clean, is a safe food; makes muscle; has no waste; 
requires no cooking; is the best food from in- 
fancy to old age; can be used in the making of 
many dishes; is a better and cheaper food raw 
than condensed milk or any proprietary or patent 
food; is an easily digested food; is the most valu- 
able food for general use in the home.—New 
York Milk Committee. 


A NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION. 


The woman who is now a leader in the National 
Congress of Mothers was enlisted in this noble 
work in a tragic way. She saw in a morning 
paper that a girl of eight years, referred to in the 
report as a “prodigy of crime,” had set fire to her 
home and had been sentenced to the reform 
school. A girl! Only eight years old! A 
prodigy of crime! 

It stirred this good woman to the depths of her 
soul, What kind of a home had she? What kind 
of treatment had she had? 

This noble woman bestirred herself to get all 
the facts. As a result the girl was not put in the 
reform school, but in a good home, where comfort 
and love reigned. She has never been a prodigy 
of crime since she was eight vears of age, but 
rather a worthy girl and a true woman, and be- 
came an efficient teacher in the public schools. 

Report saith that the University of Michigan 
is to pronounce electives in the College of Liberal 
Arts a failure. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE CONSTRUCTIVELY REMEDIAL. 


(Continued from page 6¥3.] 


land; Dr. S. M. Lindsay, New York; Joseph T. 
Martin, Richmond, Va.; Francis H. McLean, 
New York; David F. Tilley, Boston; Dr. Robert 
A. Woods, Boston. 

1879 TO 1911. 

The conference of Charities and Correction 
was organized in 1879 with Roeliff Brinkerhoff as 
president. Since then the presidents now living 
have been as follows: F. B. Sanborn, Massachu- 
setts, 1880; Fred H. Wines, Illinois, 1881; Hast- 
ings H. Hart, Illinois, 1893, Alexander Johnson, 
Indiana, 189%; William R. Stewart, New York, 
1898; Charles R. Henderson, Illinois, 1899; 
Charles E. Faulkner, Minnesota, 1900; John M. 
Glenn, Maryland, 1901; Timothy Nicholson, 
Indiana, 1902; Robert W. de Forest, New York, 
1903; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Massachusetts, 1904; 
Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., Minnesota, 1905; 
Edward T. Devine, New York, 1906; Amos W. 
Butler, Indiana, 1907; Thomas M. Mulry, New 
York, 1908; Ernest P. Bicknell, Illinois, 1909; 
Miss Jane Addams, Illinois, 1910. 

COMMENTS BY ONE OF THE EXPERTS. 
BY DR. KAY. 

Institutional organization and _ professional 
practice were given scant consideration. 

There was little shop talk in public. 

Remedial methods are being instituted more 
and more reluctantly, and perfected with increas- 
ing impatience—as in effect little more than 
empirical makeshifts and temporary stop gaps. 

Everywhere increasing emphasis is laid on the 
prevention of poverty, deficiency, delinquency, 
and degeneracy as a practical and proximate aim. 

The spirit of hope was never so buoyant 
among social workers as in these days of prag- 
matic melioration. 

Judged by registration, the attendance ex- 
ceeded all previous records. This conference 
drew 493 social workers from New England, and 
from the Atlantic states almost as many—439, 
while from the Middle West it drew half as many 
more, 230. Mid South and Southwest respec- 
tively contributed 52 and 60; the Northwest, 39; 
Pacific coast, 16; Hawaii, 1; and from foreign 
countries there were 14 delegates, 1,334 in all. 

The courtesies of hospitality, general no less 
than individual, were generously planned, un- 
ostentatiously arranged, and comfortably carried 
out. 

Of the nine sectional programs but four re- 
lated to institutional work—those dealing with 
methods of public supervision, of correctional 
practice, of training workers, and of developing 
neighborhood work. The remaining five dealt 
directly with problems involved in the general im- 
provement of living conditions. “Thus hath it 
been since the days of Noé” and “The poor ye 
have always with you” are texts no longer quoted 
as presenting inevitable finalities, but only as 
descriptive of conditions that must and can be 
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bettered. Charity, one. time only. palliative and 
wholly personal in its application, having grown 


remedial, is now aiming to become preventive— 
socially. 


A note, altogether new to these conferences, andi 


seemingly of a reversionary type, were the ses- 
sions devoted to a consideration of “church” as 
related to “social” work. In the discussion of 
this topic all were agreed that the clergy greatly 
lack knowledge as to social conditions, let alone 
of remedial methods. Such knowledge can be 
gained only in practical co-operation, whether by 
institutional activities on part of the congrega- 
tion or by personal service of parishioners indi- 
vidually. In its historic perspective and per- 
sistence the relation of the church to charity was 
ably expounded by Mgr. White, who in 
sisted that the moral aim should never be sub- 
ordinated to material gain even in charity, let 
alone in correction, 

Having served their purpose, for the time be- 
ing at any rate, as entering wedges, so to speak, 
by stimulating thought and encouraging discus- 
sion in wider circles, the section on “Church and 
Social Work” and that on “Social Workers” per 
se were discontinued, as were those on ‘“Law- 
breakers” and “Drunkenness”—these possibly 


to avoid the further threshing out of thrice-, 


threshed straw. In their stead other topics are 


* to be intensively ‘studied during the coming year 


for special consideration at Cleveland next 
June, viz.: “Relations of Courts to Prisoners,” 
“Present and Pressing Problems of Immigra- 
tion,” “Relations of Medical Practice to, Social 
Work.” 

The study and discussion of “Sex Hygiene,’” 
so-called, is to be continued with emphasis on its 
medical rather than anti-moral aspects, as at this 
session the emphasis was placed on information 
and education. 

In the consideration of childhood’s needs and 
rights, next year work with boys is to be empha- 
sized as developed in institutional “mass” and 
settlement “group” clubs, younger boys’ depart- 
ments, church brotherhoods, etc. 

As indicative of the leaven at work among 
women social workers, record should be made 
of the fact that the National Woman's Trade 
Union League also forgathered and that an 
impromptu meeting for the propaganda of equal 
suffrage was held. Both were largely and enthu- 
siastically attended. 


The annual cost of the German army is about 
$312,000,000! That would pay $3,000 a year to 
100,000 teachers. 


Fitchburg high school-enrollment has increased 


40 per cent. in five years with slight advance in 
population. 


“Responsibility is the price of freedom” is a re- 
cent timely utterance. 


The best teaching gives a forward movement 
to the child’s thinking. 
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A GRADUATE RECORD. 


It is always interesting to teachers, the student body 
as a whole, and friends, to know how the alumni, who 
are pursuing higher studies, are getting on with their 
work, and what point in the race for graduation they 
have reached. The Virginia, Minn., high school has a 
long and honorable list of young people who are just re- 
turning from various institutions of higher learning. 
Albert L. Shipley will graduate in law from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in June, having passed all his sub- 
jects about the middle of the year. Adolph F. Homer 
graduates as aB. A.fromthe University of Minnesota. He 
will take up the study of law. Leighton R. Simons will 
graduate with the degree of B. A. from the University 
of Minnesota, and will study law next year. H. A. 
Sincock will graduate this month from Northwestern 
University with the degree of M. D., and expects to do 
hospital work in Chicago the coming year. Dr. Leslie 
Reid, who graduated in dentistry last year from Iowa 
University, has been practicing in Mapleton, Iowa, for 
several months. James G. Bailie is finishing his second 
year in the University of Washington. Harry G. Neff is 
completing his third year at Wabash College, Indiana, 
and will spend his last year at the University of Minne- 
sota. Edward Berg has completed his second year in the 
University of Washington. Elodie B. Johnson has com- 
pleted her third year at Chicago University, and will 
graduate from that institution next year. Daniel L. 
Mahoney has completed two years of the medical course 
at the University of Minnesota. Lester N. McDonald 
has completed the first year at the Houghton School of 
Mines, Michigan. William J. Hooper is at the Souths 
Dakota School of Mines. John P. Bonner has completed 
two years on his dental course at the University of 
Minnesota. Charles Butler has completed his first year 
in a course in civil engineering at the Toronto Univer- 
sity, Canada. Gerald C. Roskilly has completed two 
-years of work in a six years’ medical course at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Ray Simons has finished two 
years in Macalester College. Grace Owens and Mary 
Gowan have spent three years in a course for profes- 
sional nurses. Agnes J. Hovland has completed her mu- 
sical studies at St. Olaf’s College. Helen I. Oberg has 
finished her first year at the Thomas Training school, 
Detroit, Michigan, preparing to teach domestic science. 
Blanche A. Wilcox and Grace E. Wilcox have both 
spent the year in the University of Minnesota. Mary 
M. Savolainen graduates from the professional course 
of the Duluth Normal. Viola B. Slavic graduates from 
the Duluth Normal. Grace A. Bonner completes the 
first year at the St. Cloud Normal this month. Hattie 
Cc. Lipke and Hilda L. Roberts have spent the year at 
the Duluth Normal. The Virginia high school has 
graduated ten classes. In all there are _ eighty-six 
graduates. Of these eighty-six. fifty-three have taken 
higher work in colleges and higher schools of learning. 
being sixty-one per cent. The other graduates from the 
Virginia high school have all entered their life’s work 
directly from the high se¢hool and are doing well. A 
tree is known by its fruit. also a school. 

Lafe Bliss, 


Virginia, Minn. 
May 28, 1911. 


o-0-@-0-@ 


P. D., New York: 1 wish to tell you that I appre- 
ciate the Journal. I find in it continually interesting, 
instructive, live, and sensible articles on educational 
subjects. 

W. C. H., Vermont: Among my educational papers I 
find that the Journal of Education has so fresh and 
broad an outlook on all school problems as to lift me 
from the dull level of the routine work to the heights 
of progressive attainment. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


— 

FUNDAMENTALS OF AGRICULTURE. Edited by 
James Edward Halligan. Boston, New York, Chi- 
fi D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. (5%x8.) Price, 
1.20. 

This is an unusual book both in authorship and scope. 
There are seventy-nine special topics treated by thirty- 
three experts, authorities on their subjects, who have 
done their best to inform upon their subjects and to in- 
spire the reader to intensified farming. Every phase 
of the science of farming is artistically presented, and 
the art of raising corn, cotton. rice, wheat. oats, rye, 
barley, sugar cane, mangels, Lrish potatoes, sugar beets, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, watermelons, forage crops, 
fruits, garden crops, keeping bees, and breeding cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, and poultry. Every side of farm 
life is included in the seventy-nine topics. The range 
of topics includes all of those of interest and value to 
those who till the soil in farm or garden, who raise 
fruits or vegetables, or animals, and also gives definite 
directions for the control of plant diseases. the building 
of roads, planning for the health of the country home, 
and upon scores of other subjects of practical interest. 
The book is adapted to all sections of the country, and 
may be used either for reading and instruction or as a 
reference book. 

THE RIVERSIDE READERS—FIRST READER. By 
James H. Van Sickle, superintendent, Baltimore, and 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis, assisted by 
Frances Jenkins, Decatur, Ill. Wlustrated by Maginel 
Wright Enright. Boston, New York. Chicago: 
houghion Mifflin Company. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

All the attractiveness of which we spoke enthusiasti- 
cally in noticing the Primer in the issue of May 18 
is enhanced in the First Reader. As in the Primer 
the stories are in groups. There are seventy stories in 
these seven story groups: Tales of Long Ago, Under the 
Apple Tree. The Little Red Hen. A Dozen Toilers, The 
Gingerbread Boy, The Cat That Waited. Red, Blue, and 
Gold. Within these groups are stories from Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Christina G. Rossetti, Alfred Tenny- 
son, James Whitcomb Riley, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Abbie Farwell Brown, and Augusta Stevenson. Every 
opening in the book is attractive because of the illus- 
trations, all of which are in tints, and all are original 
conceptions of artistic illumination of the stories. Every 
sentence is good literature from the standpoint of the 
critic. and charming from the point of view of the 
chiid. Four masters in the art have made a master- 
piece for little readers. 


TAINE’S LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEM- 
PORAINE. Edited by Professor J. F. L. Raschen 
of Lafayette College. Cloth. i16mo. 272 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

MOLIERE’S LES FEMMBES SAVANTES. Edited by 
Professor Charles A. Eggert of Illinois Wesleyan 
University. Cloth. 16mo. 187 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

SCHEFFEL’S EKKEHARD—AUDIFAX AND HADU- 
MOTH. Edited by Professor C. H. Handochin and 
Assistant Professor W. F. Luebke, both of Miamt 
University. Cloth. 16mo. 251 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 

pany. 

Three new text-books in foreign tongues, two in 
French and one in German, and each with judicious 
notes, an introduction, and a vocabulary, prepared by 
competent editors. M. Taine was one of the ablest 
French historians of modern days. His “Les Origines” 
gives a complete view of the conditions leading up to 
the revolution and the first empire. The pen pictures of 
the “Ancién Regime,” the “Revolution.” Buonaparte, 
Marat, Danton, Robespierre. etc., are marvelously 
graphic. By his annotations the editor makes all natur- 
ally obscure allusions and idioms plain and helpful to 
the student. 

Moliere’s “Les Femmes Savantes” (Learned Women) 
is one of his brightest comedies, in which he exposes 
and derides the extravagances—as he deems them—of 


the cultured women of his time. In these derisions one — 


cannot defend him always, but whatever he may have 
to say—either good or bad—is said in excellent French, 
which is what the student wishes to acquaint himself. 
The editor carefully explains all difficult idioms, which 
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them. 

“Ekkehard” is the most famous, perhaps, of Scheffel’s 
novels, and in itself is too long to be used by the stu- 
dent in German. So the editor has wisely made choice 
ef the most charming portion—Audifax and Hadu- 
moth—for this text, which he illuminates by his able 
hotes. The text contains the story of a treasure trove 
which demands great human sagacity and patience to 
acquire it. In its short and simple sentences this story 
is almost a fairy tale. Seheffel’s German is in the best 
style of diction, such as the student will surely appre- 
eiate. The book has also a series of questions in Ger- 
man for conversational practice, and English exercises 
for re-translation. 


NATURE SKETCHES IN TEMPERATE AMERICA. 
By Joseph Lane Hancock,.M. D. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. With 215 original illustrations and 
twelve colored plates. Cloth. 451 pp. (6x®.) Price, 
$2.75. 

It is no easy matter to Write a book on nature, in these 
days along a new line, but Mr. Hancock has done it. 
For the first time in an out-of-deor book the wonders of 
animal and plant life have been presented and popu- 
larly explained in the light of organic evolution. The 
reader to whom Darwin is only a name will find here an 
easy key to a new, appregiation of, nature, and he will 
gain, too,.a comprehensive idea of just what evolution 
really means. “Nature Sketches in Temperate Ameriea” 
HOOK TOP the or lite who Wises 
gain some real comprehension of the great procession of 
the various forms of animal and vegetable life which 
would otherwise be inexplicable. It is also an admir- 
able text for school or college students of natural study 
and biology. It is written from first-hand observation 
in the field and research in the biological laboratory by 
an investigator of recognized standing among biologists. 
Dr. Hancock has deveted Many years to research work 
in entomology. All of the descriptions of life and 
species in ‘Nature Sketches in Temperate America” and 
all the illustrations of living creatures are from the au- 
thor’s own sketches and photographs, made in the field 
or laboratory. The book contains many original scien- 
tific observations as well as an authoritative summary 
of the present state of biological science. From _ the 
standpoint of popularizing the latest authentic scientific 
biological information this is a treasure, but beyond gill 
thac it is a charming literary work familiarizing the 
general reader with biological science as delightfully as 
though he were reading a bit of romance. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. Compiled by Sara 
A. Burstall and M. A. Douglass, head mistresses in 
British schools. New York: Longmans, Green & Cc. 
Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $1.30, net. 

Those who wish to know the methods and successes 
of education for girls, specially in secondary schools in 
England, will find a perfect mine of information in this 
book. It is made up of twenty-three sections, each sec- 
tion prepared by the head mistress of some important 
school, and dealing with all the subjects comprising the 
curricula in English schools for-girls. History, classics, 
music, mathematics, gardening, and magy other themes 
are herein dealt with in all their phases. And in the 
appendixes the question of Bible reading is intelligently 
described. It cannot be without interest to American 
educationists, satisfied as they may be with their own 
methods, to see what Britain’s methods and aims are. 
The carefully-prepared and comprehensive volume will 
be of value to them in any such study and comparison 
of methods. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE §&. IL. G’S. By Etta Anthony 
Baker. Illustrated by H. Burgess. Boston: . Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
“The Captain of the 8S. I. G’s.” is the first volume in a 

series for boys by a well-known author of stories for 

the young. The S&S. I. G’s. are the “Staten Island 

Giants,” a boys’ club organized for baseball and other 

Sports. They are by no means young heroes, but good- 

natured boys, full of fun. Besides engaging in their 

various sports they organize a boys’ brigade, have tent 
circuses, assume Indian costume, are by turns mis- 
chievous and adventurous, win in athletics, and are ex- 
posed to actual danger, the story finally winding up 
with a merry Christmas. All boys’ will like Carroll 

Carter, the “Captain of the S. I. G.’s,” and be interested 

in his development. 
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“PAUT,/ HOCHZEIT AUF CAPRL 
Charies Wesley Robson. 
rill” Company. 
40 cents. 
Heyse received the Nobel prize in literature for 1910. 

In this, one of hig choicest works, he depicts the life and 
people of the Island of Capri. It is at once human and 
amusing. There is a natural fascination about this 
rocky islet which many authors have felt, and Heyse 
among the number. His text, which is the purest Ger- 
man, affords frésh and interesting reading for high 
school and college classes. The editor’s work is of a 
high grade. Twenty-three pages of exercises for re- 


translation are an excellent feature. The vocabulary is 
complete. 


Edited by 
New York: Oharles E. Mer- 
Cloth. Llustrated. 135 pp. Price, 


SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by A. McClelland Hall. 
New York: Thé Macmillan Company. Cloth. 307 pp 
Price, 25 cents, net. 

A choice compilation of great speeches by eminent 
men of all times from Socrates to Roosevelt, and in- 
tended for readihg or recitation. There is a strength 
and a beauty in these orations that cannot fail to In- 
spire the mind agd also to present excellent examples of 
diction that will’greatly aid a choice use of language. 
Considerable history—even though fragmentary—will be 
acquired by theif perusal, 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. By 
*) Arthur E. StilBwell. New York: The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Compafly.. Cloth. 

eootbheetifieiseharged with peace sentiment, and new 
writers are coming to the front.- Arthur Edward Still- 
well, a railroad president, is one of those whom the 
peace awakening has brought forward, and “Universal 
Peace” is one of the most vigorous peace productions of 
the day. It is brimful of vital facts and stirring sentt- 
ment. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or Granulated 
Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes E ye Pain. Drug- 
gists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, HOc, $1.00. 
Murine Eye Salve in Aséptie Tubes, 25¢, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Riverside Educational Monographs 
EDITED BY 
HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Volumes now ready 


General Educational Theory 


EFFICIENCY. 33 


De ey’ 


MEANIN 


Administration and Supervision ef Schools 


Methods of Teaching 
Palmer's LAND: MORAL INSTRUSSION 
Palmers SEL Ne IN 
THE GRADES.. 


OTHER TITLES TO BE ANNOUNCED 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

heol authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


dene 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell. 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


Pune 29, 30, July 1: American Inusti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. R. 
Bdwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich. 
Oonn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.: secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Il. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 


perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. | 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 

elation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


The annual Union Superintend- 
vents’ Conference will be. held at 
Queen City park June 26-30. The 
following is the program:— 

} Monday evening—Opening  ad- 
dresses by Governor Mead,» Deputy 
Charles A. Prosser, Superintendent 
‘Mason Stone. 

Tuesday—Address, “Rural School 
‘Efficieney,”, Deputy Charles A. Pros-. 
ser. Reports of committees on the 
course... of Discussion of the.. 
-course.of study, 

| Wedriesday—Address,.~ “English,’’ 
_C. Edward Jones, assistant superin- 
tendent of education,’ Albany, N. Y. 
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Landing of Columbus. 
CAPRONI CASTS 
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Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 
for Schoolroom Decoration 
Large Variety of Historical Subjects. Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


Discussion, ‘*‘Dishonest Work: 
Causes and Remedies.”” Round Table 
conferences on superintendents’ 
work. 

Thursday—Address, “English,” C. 
Edward Jones. Discussion, “The 
Working Tools of the Teacher,” 
“Relations of Superintendent to 
Teacher,” “Superintendent and 
Board to Firms.” Report of edit- 
ing committee on the course of 
study. 

Friday—Business meeting. Dis- 
eussion, “Standard of Efficiency,” 
*Moral Training of Pupils,” “Co- 
operation of Superintendent, 
Teacher, Parents, Directors.” Clos- 
ing address, Hon. Willet M. Hays, 
Washington, D. C. 

The morning and evening sessions 
are open to the public. The x.fter- 
noon sessions are “executive.” The 
executive committee are: Superin- 
tendent Elwin lL. Ingalls, president; 
Superintendent Carroll H. Drown, 
vice-president; Superintendent Ern- 
est A. Hamilton, secretary-treas- 
urer; Hon. Mason §8. Stone, superin- 
tendent of education. 


JOHNSON. M. Noyes, a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College, has been 
engaged as principal of the Johnson 
high school, to succeed L. C. Cook, 
who goes to the State Agricultural 
high school at Randolph. 

VERGENNES. Superintendent C. 
H. Drown of Wallingford delivered 
the Memorial day address at Ver- 
gennes. 

James C. Walker, principal of the 
high school in Bethel, has been 
elected to the principalship of the 
high school at Vergennes. 

SWANTON. All of the grade 
teachers, six in number, have ten- 
dered their resignations to the sn- 
perintendent of schools, on the 
ground of inadequate salaries, and 
the. unwillingness of the school 
board to grant a small increase. A)) 
are teachers of experience. 

BETHEL. Several teachers have 
resigned on account of the small 
salaries paid. 

“BARRE. Principal Hollister of 
Goddard Seminary announces that a 
bequest of $500 in the will of George 


Boston 


Watson of Reading, Pa., has been 
made to the seminary. 

BURLINGTON. The annual con- 
ference of the District Superintend- 
ents and the State Superintendent 
of Education will be held in Queen 
City park. June 26 to July 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Everett B. Mero tells 
us that Boston is about to reorganize 
its entire recreation service by con- 
solidating several existing depart- 
ments into a park and recreation de- 
partment. Mayor John F. Fitz- 
gerald is chairman of the preliminary 
association, which was effected May 
10, 1911, and the city treasurer is its 
treasurer. A temporary organiza- 
tion is made in order that the work 
of the present summer may be car- 
ried on without the postponement 
that would ensue if there was a delay 
to effect the final form of organiza- 
tion at once. There is to be an ad- 
visory board, serving without com- 
pensation, appointed by the mayor 
by selection from nominations by 
various organizations representing 
the local public. The ordinance pro- 
vides that the advisory board “shal? 
consider all matters affecting the 
policy and general conduct of the de- 
partment, and shall make recommen- 
dations for the guidance of the com- 
missioner, when requested by the 
commissioner, or whenever said 
board deems such recommendations. 
advisable or necessary.” The ad- 
visory council will be enlarged to not 
fewer than 200 members to represent 
all interests and all sections of the 
city. The association is to co- 
operate with city departments, public 
school authorities, and other organi- 
zations. Preparations are already in 
progress for the outdoor features of 
this policy. A baseball league is in 
process of formation. There will 
also be swimming competitions, with 
provisions for girls as well as boys. 
Plans will be worked out for the 
municipal gymnasiums, with team or 
group contests in gymnastics, danc- 
ing, and swimming, as well as indoor 
athletics and games. Winter sports 
and recreation out of doors will also 
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reation.. department..willinclude. all 
the means for public recreation in 
Boston, except the playgrounds and 
athletics conducted by the school de- 
artment and celebrations of public 
holidays, such-as Fourth of July and - 
others, which are not affected by the 
ordifiance in its present form. The 
yrdimance covers the city parks, pub- 
fie grounds, beaches, baths, play- 
grounds, indoor and outdoor gymna- 
siums, athletic fields, summer band 
concerts, winter indoor concerts; Ste.” 
The reorganization makes pésgible a 
city plan for »recreation that .gives 
this part of the city’s work a’ new 


point of view. ‘While parks-and pub- 
ic grounds and other )ttaditional 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadewwf doubt that many diseases of sch 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition ~ f sam 


places in the city are in no way sub- 
ordinated to such more modern, mat- 
ters as playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
athletics, and games, the use of the 
reservations for service to the people 
js made the fundamental y motive 
The playground interests . started 
avork years ago—so early, fact, 
that to Boston belongs theveredit»of 
having the first public playground. 
Playground activities have been 
pushed quite steadily since that time, 
1887, but not yet are the playgrounds 
of Boston on a basis of efficiency, 
largely because she has created but 
has not realized how to use the 
creations. The school department 
has come nearer to giving proper 
attention to this phase of recreation 
for children than any other agency in 
the city, but it covers only a little of 
the field for a portion of the year. 
Park department playgrounds, some 
of which are administered by the 
school department, are otherwise 
mainly places set aside and partly 
equipped for play and games with- 


schoolroom floors. 


Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 


movin 


feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 


through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ‘he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will Still exist. — 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be mall cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with oe 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. “Rxperenee 


that Standard Floor 


Dressing reduces dust over eleven-iwelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


tionately. 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school. 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels. 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. ; 

Not intended for household use. 

@ A Pree Demonstra 


We want to prove the efeiene of Standard Floor D 
at our own erpense. ewill tedaa free of charge one 


room or corridor floor or tof one floor in any store or 
public building, just to show how Standard Ploor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals and 


Teachers should write for information, testi 1 
book, *Dustand its Dangers.” The lt 


health of l 
depend on your action. STANDARD OIL CO Pant. 
) 


out competent supervision. The 
first municipal gymnasium in America 


a Boston, and this phase o! A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


has been contigued progressively 
from the initial institution to the 
seven now included in the system, all 
with connected public baths. But 


there has been no conneéetiig’ link offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of meo 


Something new in drawing studies. 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 


They 
hanical draw- 


between these and‘ othér ‘elements ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
that belong naturally together as measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


features of one system. So far as 


and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


outdoor athleti¢s and games are con- mechanical drawing practical in scl ools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 


cerned, there was no public provi- 
sion with any sort of continuous 
policy or purpose worth while until 
1909. 

One of the best uplift movements 
of New York city is that of the 
music school settlements, and Bos- 
ton is planning to provide the boys 
and girls with similar opportunities. 
Aiter an experimental year, it has 
become a permanency, and Mrs. 
Pauline Agassiz Shaw has given a 
lot adjoining the Civil Service house 
on Salem street, worth $20,000, for 
a building. 

CANTON. Superintendent James 
S. Perkins of this town goes to the 
principalship in Quincy, and John 
©. Davis of the Berkley-Dighton- 
Rehoboth district comes here to suc- 
ceed Mr. Perkins. 


DIGHTON. To compel members 
of the school committee of Dighton 
to furnish written reasons for the 
exclusion of her twelve-year-old 
daughter, Velzora, from the public 
schools, Mrs. B has filed a pett- 
tion for a writ of mandamus in the 
supreme court. Mrs. B—— in her 
petition declares that the school 
committee has refused to furnis’: the 


tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are fourd in th 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 — 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Pass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Th 
pany, 60 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 4i8 Robawee™” 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pedag: in America. It te éevelsp in 
the student a knowledge of his own pewers in 


expression, whether as a creative thi 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildi . — 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


College of Oratory sss, on. 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Fountain Pen offer to readers of Journal of Education for 3 months to ec 
ou of its merits. Terry’s ‘‘ Kantleek ” Fo ntain Pen, fitted with 14 K Gala 
Beis for $2.50. To You $1.25, or 3 Pens for $3.00. - Solid Gold Nib. 


( PATENT APPLIgp For ) 
Terry's Presto Self Fill Fountain Pen (the $5.00 kind ) to 
for $6. This Pen fills and cleans itself in a second. No Rubber dacks. to 
to get out of order; does not leak or blot. Wonderfully simple—simply Wonderful. Such is 
our confidence in the great value of our Pens over all others—bar none, that we agree to re- 
tarn your money, if the Pen proves unsatisfactory; we make you the Sole J udge. 


JOHN TERRY CO., (Manufacturers) 313-315 Broadway, New York 


( ABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED ) 
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statement because it is wanted in a 
suit against them for damages. The 
daughter was in the eighth grade of 
the grammar school, and was dis- 
missed because she failed to comply 
with an order of a teacher to com- 
mit to memory forty-four lines of 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” Mrs. B—— informed the 
teacher that the punishment was un- 
reasonable; that she was willing that 
her daughter should be punished, 
but that it was impossible for the 
girl to commit forty-four lines to 
memory in the time given. The 
eommittee voted that the girl could 
return to school wpon complying 
with the regulations. It wil “be in- 
teresting to see what the supreme 
court does with this. 

FAIR HAVEN. A. E. Kimball, 
principal of Rogers high school, has 
one of the best schools in America. 
He has a building and equipment 
given by the late H. H. Rogers, who 
spared no expense in making it the 
best. Without attempting to go into 
detail, one or two facts suggest the 
universal spirit of progress. Each 
boy in the high school has a twen- 
tieth of an acre which he must cuiltt- 
vate in the latest and most improved 
manner. Last year they raised some 
of the best table corn in the United 
States and canned it on the ear. 
They served this to their friends at 
their commencement season. Mr. 
Kimball has been here five years. 


FITCHBURG. The State Normal 
school under President J. G. Thomp- 
son has had three notable historical 

ants—on Columbus, Yuletide, 
and Peace. These are issued in at- 
tractive pamphlet, with abundant il- 
lustrations. It is by far the best of 
anything of the kind we have seen. 
THIS School is always” doing “new 
good things. 

HYANNIS. Principal W. A. Bald- 
win of the State Normal school has 
an unusual held.of, his alumni,.as,has 
recently been demonstrated when 
the alumni presented him an elegant 
watch, chain, and gold pencil, and 
the occasion of the presentation was 
even more significant than the gift. 
Mr. Baldwin has made this school 
as distinctly national in character 
and reputation as any school in New 
‘England, and this has given the 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


alumni a_ distinction which they 
keenly appreciate. 
SOUTH HADLEY. Mt. Holyoke 


College is enjoying many luxuries 
these days. The presidential resi- 
dence is one of the most significant 
recent features of the _ college 
grounds, and the class of 1909 have 
placed therein a portrait of Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, president. A gen- 
eral catalog of all alumnae has been 
prepared. 

SPRINGFIELD. In retire- 
ment of Superintendent Wilbur F. 
Gordy the city meets with a great 
loss. His seven years’ service here 
will always be significant for its 
achievements, and all of these are to 
be directly and specially credited to 
Mr. Gordy’s initiative and adminis- 
trative efficiency. 

Removal of the Technical High 
school from rented quarters, where 
the successful experiment had been 
made, to the new fireproof Technical 
High school building, and _ the 
growth of the school from 172 pu- 
pils in 1904 to 700 pupils in Febru- 
ary, 1911; the addition of the house- 
hold arts department (for girls) to 
the Technical High school; the ad- 
dition of classes in domestic science, 
dressmaking, and household arts to 
the Evening School of Trades; de- 
velopment of work in applied art; 
vocational school organized and in 
successful operation for two years; 
commercial department of the high 
school. organized into a _ separate 
school and called the High School of 
Commerce; courses of study for 
high schools revised and brought 
up to .date;. courses of study for 
elementary schools revised, and 
new course of study in history !s- 
sued; manual training in the ele- 
mentary schools has been extended, 
and a course in hand-work for pri- 
mary schools. put into operation. 

The business administration of the 
school department has been con- 
ously effective .during Mr. 

rdy’s service, and he has put the 
department upon thoroughly 
sound, economic basis. 

Teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased about twenty per cent. Be- 
cause of this rise in salaries, and 
because of the great care exercised 
in the selection of teachers, the 
teaching force has been strength- 


YOUR EVE 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives cf Free Text Books 
and to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


ened. But this extension and ex- 
pansion in a practical direction has 
been marked by a no less definite 
growth along cultural lines. 

During the seven years the ca- 
pacity of the schools has been in- 
creased by the addition of more 
than 110 school rooms, while the 
number of teachers employed has 
increased by 122, the number now 
serving being 491. 

Throughout. all this change Mr. 
Gordy stood constantly and stead- 
fastly for the highest educational 
ideals. His optimistic spirit was 
contagious, and his integrity created 
confidence. 


SANDWICH. Herbert L. Whit- 
man of the Ayer high school has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Sand wich-Bourne-Mashpee district. 


WEST NEWBURY. Superin- 
tendent Clinton J® Richards of this 
district has gone to the Hatfield- 
Hadley and Bernardston district, 
succeeding M. H. Bowman. 


WELLESLEY. The election of 
Dean Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
who has been acting president for a 
year, to succeed as president of 
Wellesley Miss Caroline Hazard, is 
not only the right thing to do, but it 
is the eminently popular thing to do, 
although there have not been want- 
ing those who advocated following 
the example of Vassar and Smith in 
the choice of a man. Miss Pendle- 
ton is a native of Westerly, R. I. 
She is the first graduate of the col- 
lege to be its president. She gradn- 
ated in 1886, became a teacher there 
in 1888, secretary 1897 to 1901, when 
she became dean. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


These cities have medical inspec- 
tion: Central Falls, Cumberland, 
East Providence, Lincoln, Newport, 
Pawtucket, Providence, and Woon- 
socket. 


PROVIDENCE. The _ re-election 
of Superintendent Randall J. Con- 
don, with his salary increased to 
$5,000, was enthusiastic and unani- 
mous. Several highly complimen- 
tary addresses were made on the oc- 
easion of his re-election. It is a 
year and a half ago that Mr. Condon 
was elected under flattering condi- 
tions. The Providence board is 
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very large, and a sub-committee se- 
lected six candidates, issued a pam- 
phiet with a full-page picture of 
each and biographical sketch. 
From these Mr. Condon was se- 
lected. He was then in Helena, 
Montana, having gone there from 
Bverett, Mass. He is a native of 
Maine, having served the Maine 
legislature when scarcely of age. 
Providence greatly enjoys his educa- 
tional leadership. 
CONNECTICUT. 

There are fifteen cities with medi- 
eal inspection. Hartford led off in 
1898. There were but nine cities in 
the country ahead of her. New 
Haven followed in 1901, when there 
were but thirty-seven cities in the 
country ahead of her. Naugatuck 
eame in in 1902, four years before 
the real campaign began. South 
Manchester and Waterbury in 1905; 
Derby and New London in 1908; An- 
sonia in 1909, and Bridgeport, Meri- 
den, Middletown, New Britain, and 
Winsted in 1910. 


NEW HAVEN. Professor H. E. 
Gregory of Yale University has 
been appointed on the city board of 
education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


MASON CITY. County Superin- 
tendent Fred A. Mahannah, one 
of the notably successful county su- 
perintendents of the state, has been 
appointed state inspector of normal 
high schools, and Clarence T. Ben- 
son, brother of O. H. Benson of the 
United States department of agri- 
culture and formerly superintendent 
of Wright county, succeeds him. 


AMBES. The meeting of the 
county superintendents at Ames, un- 
der the leadership of “State Superin- 
tendent DeYoe was the most signifi- 
eant educational meeting ever held 
in the state. The county superin- 
tendents are an entirely new body 
of persons in spirit and outlook, as 
this resolution passed unanimously 
demonstrates :— 

“Resolved, that we, as county su- 
perintendents of Iowa, are in favor 
of a strictly practical education for 
the boys and girls, and we feel the 
need of a closer co-operation be- 
tween patrons and teachers in mak- 
ing the school work fit the needs of 
the community.” 

Our readers do not need to be told 
that the Journal of Education has 
taken special interest in rural school 
life in Iowa. Its promotion of the 
great work of Cap E. Miller, O. H. 
Benson, Jessie Field, B. J. Horchem, 
and others is adequate proof of this, 
spondingly great. This s ¢ 
meek i the face of some of the bit- 
terest professional opposition to 
progress - in the country. This 
makes the marvelous triumph all the 
more glorious. In all this one can 
but think of the days when Henry 
Sabin, grand leader, was like a voice 
in the wilderness crying for the en- 
noblement of the rural schools. 


ILLINOIS. 


The legislature added a million 
dollars to the state common schoo! 
fund. Since 1873, a million dollars 
has been appropriated for distribu- 
tion each year. With the county 


superintendents’ salaries taken out 
of this, there remained only about 
$800,000 for distribution. Some dis- 
triets received not a penny from this 
fund. In one case the county sna- 
perintendent’s salary took the entire 
amount for that county, leaving 
nothing for distribution to the dils- 
tricts. But the additional. million 
dollars means that every district In 
the state will receive something 
from the distributive fund. 

The legislature dealt liberally with 
the office of superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. It allowed two new 
assistants in the office, $4,500 for of- 
fice expenses, $3,500 for carrying out 
the provisions of the certificating 
law, and $5,000 to continue and pub- 
lish the work of the educational 
commission. It further authorized 
the appointment of a commission 
consisting of the governor, the secre- 
tary of state, the auditor, the at- 
torney-general, and the superintend- 
ent of public instruction to select a 
site for the building of an educa- 
tional building which is to house the 
office of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the state historical 
library, the state museum of natural 
history, State Academy of Science, 
State Historical Society, and war 
museum. Five thousand dollars was 
appropriated to this commission te 
make its investigations and draw 
its plans, which are to be reported to 
the next session of the legislature. | 

These measures passed the legisla- 
ture: Several very helpful amend- 
ments to the township high school 
law: a bill permitting the directors 
in districts where there are fewer 
than six pupils in the school to pay 
the tuition and transportation of 
these pupils to anether district; 
amendments to the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund, strengthening and extend- 
ing the law; a bill enabling the 
board of education of Chicago to es- 
tablish schools for defective and de- 
linguent children and to charge the 
excess cost of such schools to the 
State treasury; a bill enabling boards 
of education and boards of directors 
to employ one or more school nurses; 
a bill authorizing a one-mill tax .for 
the maintenance of the State Unt- 
versity; an amendment giving 
boards of trustees the power to rent, 
lease, or sell lands acquired in satis- 
faction of a debt; prohibiting the use 
of the public drinking cup; a bill 
creating a state commission to se- 
cure site, plans, and specifications 
for a state educational building. 

The following bills failed to pass: 
The free high school tuition act, 
recommended by the educational 
commission and endorsed by the 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 


‘University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


“THE AMHERST 
MOVEMENT” 
SUMMER SCHOOL ... 


Agriculture and Country Life 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 4, 1911 
Thirty-one courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Natural Sciences, Nature 
Study, Home Economics, Rural Eco- 
nomics, and Sociology- Education, etc. 

A corps of thirty expert instructors. 


Special courses for country clergy- 
men. 


Conference for Rural social workers. 
Rural social service exhibits. 


For bulletin write the Director of 
the Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 


State Teachers’ Association, passed 
the Senate, but failed in the House; 
a comprehensive certificating bill, 
which passed the Senate and got to 
third reading in the House; the 
Magill text-book law. 

The legislature provided for ap- 
propriating funds for educational ex- 
hibits at county fairs. Laws relat- 
ing to care, treatment, and education 
of dependent, delinquent, and neg- 
lected children were greatly im- 
proved. Provision was made for 
pensioning teachers. It provides 
systems of teachers’ pension fund in 
cities of 25,000. All payments into 
the fund are voluntary. Any teacher 
taking advantage of the fund who 
afterward wishes to withdraw can 
have returned the actual amount 


HAND SaPoL_io CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Denver, Col., 405 Cccper Argeles, Cal., 238 Dei glas Bldg 
Portland, Ore,, 611 Swetland al 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1305 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


dg. 


Che James F. WcCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 


tiers. Com 
JACKSON BOULEVAR 


Positive persona] recommenda- 


tent teachers in demand REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoyDEN, M. A. 


‘RTATE NORMAL SCKOOL, Salem, Massach 
Coeducational. Department for the peda 
Sogical ond of teachers of 
mercial subjects. . ABBURY - 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY& CO. 


(West Troy), 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
| DELL 
Geary 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, relia 


Phone. No advance fee. 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women op 
Bie work. Telegraph or 


ENGLAND 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, If. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Coll 
to read our new booklet a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


verywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 


ss.’ Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. 


Established 1890 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 


formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


% BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Ejementary Algebra .:................ Colaw and Powers B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. Richmond —— 
The Whiteand Harper J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $3.50 
She Buildeth Her “ “ “ 1.25 
In Her Own Right ............... “ “ “ 1.25 
Essentials of Spanish Grammar.......... American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
The Ardent American.............-.. The Century Co., 1.20 
Some Problems in tha tind James Lon ns,Green & Co., “ 1.25 
Yerkes’ Introduction to Psychology............. Yerkes enry Holt & Co., es 1.60 
The Miller of Old Chureh >; Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co., “ 1.35 
Art Song Cycles (Books 1 and 2)....Missner and Fox Silver, Burdett & Co., 
french Men, Women and Books Betham- Edwards A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 2.50 
Plant Physiology.... ..........-...... The Macmillan Co., 
The Measure of a Man ....... Revell & Co., a 
Columbia Univ. Press, “ 1.00 
London and Its Environs........... Baedeker Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 1.30 
The. New Dictionary of Statistics............ «-. Webb E. P. Dutton & Co., se 700 
Turner Chas. H. Kerr & Cv., Chicago 1.50 
My First Summer in the Sierras..............--- _ Muir Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston ...2.50 


that paid in. Phe /fund, 
create the Jollowin nnu 
the. Bs 
years, $5; during the 
years; during the , third 
years, 
years, $30. The pension fund board) 
may consist of thrée or nine, tivo- 
thirds of which shall be teachers 
¢ontributing to the fund. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. John 


$20; during the fourth five” 


five” 
second five rtemoval of Miss Grace Reed as prin- 
five» cipal of, the Frances Willard, school 


Si? “that a saloon keéper who 


CHICAGO. At..the méeting of 
ine Chicago board of education, the 

etitiom of they Hyde Park Woman's 
ristian Temperance Union for the 


“was.denied. ‘Miss Reed’s removal 
was sought because of statements 
‘she is alleged to have made) at a 
public méeting two» years ago, in 
which she expressed. the sentiment 
condticted 
his business properly was as legiti- 


Yer, who has been superintendent.for mate a business man as 


s@véral years, has elected: prin- 


a «banker. 
“The board adopted a rule forbidding 


«cipal of the Monroe-street school. public expression of sentiments on 
J..Waiter Potts of the religious ahd political topics. 
ecomes superin “Chicago is té save about 


a year in the education of its deaf, 
dumb, blind, and delinquent children, 
as a result of recent legislation. The 
bills were proposed by the board of 
education, and the state assumes 
part of the cost of educating these 
children, who, outside of Chicago, 
are in state institutions. The pro- 
portion of the annual cost which the 
state will assume is practically all 
which is in excess of the cost of 
educating a normal child in the pub- 
lie schools. As originally drafted, 
the bill included crippled, truant, 
sub-normal, convalescent, incipient, 
invalid, dependent, and neglected 
children. The senators contended 
that as the state is not. maintaining 
schools for such children, it cannot 
consistently assume part of the cost 
of their education in Chicago. 

Under the direction of - Superin- 
tendent Ella Flagg Young, the 
pupils in the public technical schools 
are making hundreds of ice boxes 
for the use of the poor in tenements. 
The ice boxes are simple, and are 
intended primarily for keeping milk, 
which will now be distributed free by 
the county, along with the necessary 
ice. It is to be hoped that this at- 
tempt to reduce the enormous infant 
mortality of the summer months will 
prove successful. 

Chicago is to open a girls’ school 
for mechanical arts. There are al- 
ready nineteen high schools in the 
city. and 256 elementary schools. 
There are to be four new elemen- 
tary schools in September. 

CHICAGO. The city is making an 
official investigation of the teeth 
of 265.000 this month. 


PRINCETON. High School 
Principal H. S. McGill, Jr., is state 
senator in Illinois, and is one of the 
men who know the state thor- 
oughly. 

STREATOR. Superintendent M. 
G. Clark of this city has been elected 
to succeed Superintendent F. D. 
Haddock at Sioux City, Ia. 

DE KALB. Herbert Wells Fay 
of this city has the best collection of 
photographs of Abraham Lincoln 
west of Philadelphia. He has more 
than a thousand pictures of Mr. Lin- 
coln in more than 200 different set- 
tings. He not only has the largest 
collection, but he has exposed the 
most freak or fake pictures. One of 
the photographs that was on the 
market had Daniel Webster’s hat on 
a Lincoln photograph, and as soon 
as Mr. Fay saw it he pronounced it 
a fraud, and then he had a photo- 
graph made in the same way to 
show how easily it was done. He 
has also exposed many pictures that 
were secured by reversing the nega- 
tive and getting a view from another 
point of view. About every biogra- 
phy of Lincoln gets its portraits of 
Lincoln from Mr. Fay’s collection. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 


It has been years since B. F. 
Keith’s theatre has had a summer 
attraction that could compare with 
“Swept by Summer Breezes,” the 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the conclusion of a letter written to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools at a salary of not less than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was invited AGENCY visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and tite Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the result of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2,. 


intendency.” Itis well tobe a member of an agency which is the only one to be 


saying ‘‘Wehave elected your Mr. F. E. Fiske of Chatham to our super- 
new summer offering now running CONSULTED 


at that playhouse. “The Meister: 
singers,” composed of the Harvard, 
Schubert, and Weber male quar- 
tettes; and Onita, the human elf, 
have proved a decided innovation in 
the amusement line. The splendid 
singing of “The Meistersingers” has 
already become the talk of Boston, 
and so much interest has been 
aroused that arrangements have 
been made to continue the engage- 
ment for a second week. An en- 
tirely new program of songs has 
been provided, and several mew and 
novel features will be introduced. 
“The Meistersingers” will be 4 fea- 
ture of an unusually strong bill, 
chief among the novelties being the 
Four Regals; Johnny Johnston, the 
Scotch entertainer; the Langdons tn 
“A Night on the Boulevard”; Lil- 
lian Ashley, the dainty singing come- 
dienne, and Pollard, a cleyer com- 
edy juggler. 


New Publishing House, 


The list of educational publishing 
houses is augmented by the forma- 
tion of William F. Roberts & Co., 
with main offices in Ohicago. Mr. 
Roberts was formerly with J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and later with 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. The 
new. hotise has gotten an unusual 
start in securing the big language 
and grammar adoption in Chicago 
last week. 

On June 14 Dr. Ella Flagg Young 
recommended and the Chicago board 
of education unanimously adopted 
the Cabell-Freeman series of Eng- 
lish for exclusive use in grades four, 
five, six, seven, and eight of the 
Chicago public schools. The an- 
thors are Elvira Daniel Cabell, de- 
partment of English, and Virginia 
Winchester Freeman, department of 
oral expression, Chicago Teachers 
College. The series consists of two 
fooks,—the first covering the field of 
language for the first three grades, 
and the second covering grammar, 
composition, and literature. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 705.) 


fluence. The French government 
has made formal representations in 
the matter. The not unnatural sus- 
picion that Spain is being “egged on” 
by Germany in these proceedings in- 
tensifies the feeling of the French. 


DECBRIVERS, EVER. 
They were arguing about the al- 
leged inborn strain of deceitfulness 
in woman, and she retaliated by 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE 


—~ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer: 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY imtodvees te Colleges, 


Schools, and Families: 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Pntors, and Gov- 

ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. (all on. 
dress 


ad 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS Hichepen general education wanted for department work in 


se nee and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Por fu thew 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa,, 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


(Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 
Pres. 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN’ 

Sec, and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


2-A Beacon Street, Bos 
Send for Agency Manual mentioning thts publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Th ARKE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wack: 
Ninth year. Enroliment in’ two agencies at 
e rice ofone. Our free literature tell 


8 what w 
ave done for others. Address either office. " 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Granes with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


citing the instances of men deceiv- 
ing their wives. 


“I suppose,” said he, “that you Winship 
Teachers’ 


hold that a man should never de- 
ceive his wife.” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled back at him; 
“I shouldn’t go so far as that. How 
would it be possible for the average 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. 


man to get a wife if he didn’t de- 
ceive her?”—Lippincott’s. 


6 Beacon St. » « + Boston, Mass. 


NO OTHER agency will be consulted for the present,’ wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted -: 


nope 3 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 


Three Great Highways 
to and through 


CALIFORNIA 


the Pacific Slope 


SUNSET 
OGDEN 


SHASTA 


Routes 


Revealing the beauties and wonders of the 
Golden State and the great West. 


LOW RATES 
for the benefit of attendants at the N. E. A. Convention 


San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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